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No American play by an American dramatist has 
won such sharp success or satisfied so wide a circle 
of critics and playgoers as What Price Glory? The 
abundant vigor and the unflinching directness of 
Maxwell Anderson’s and Laurence Stallings’ drama 
of the marines in France give it a sense both of life 
and style which is the rarest quality in our native 
plays. Here Louis Wolheim and William Boyd, 
as the captain and the top sergeant who struggle 
over a lusty peasant wench, catch the pungent vi- 
tality which runs through Arthur Hopkins’ newest 
production. 
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THE PARADOX OF THE TIMELY 
PLAY 


By THOMAS H. DICKINSON 


T« theatrical season is fairly launched. Of the plays of 


the past season only a sprinkling remain. The Swan and Fata 

Morgana from the Danube; Rain, offspring of the English 
Speaking Union; Abie’s Irish Rose, give a touch of internationalism 
to the season’s outlay. Other plays that linger are Expressing Willie, 
The Show-off, White Cargo and All God’s Chillun Got Wings. 
When we come to consider the fledglings of the young season we 
find several fluttering on weak wings. Some have fallen; they are 
the birds dead struck. Of those that remain—this is the point of 
the present article—three are war plays. 

Only yesterday war plays were spurned like stranger curs from 
the managers’ doorstep. ‘Today the war play has emerged to pro- 
duction and popularity. From this strange situation arise pertinent 
thoughts on timeliness in art. Not everything that belongs to the 
moment is fit meat for the theatre. Timeliness is effective in drama 
precisely to the extent that the events treated do not engage the 
emotions currently in play. One goes to the theatre not to exercise 
the emotions of the day but to find escape from them. The popu- 
larity of the war play today is the measure of the distance the war 
has receded from us. 

The memorable evening is September sth, 1924; the place is the 
Plymouth Theatre. The event is the first performance of What 
Price Glory, by Maxwell Anderson and Laurence Stallings. Until 
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now war has been treated in art either by the romantics or by the 
dyspeptics. It has seldom been treated by the warrior. War has 
not been seen as it is, a thing of blood and dirt, of death and life, 
courage and cowardice, cunning and stupidity. It has been seen fo. 
mantically. In this play war is seen as it is. What Price Glory does 
for military combat what The Weavers does for industrial combat, 
what The Lower Depths does for the submerged. Such a play as 
this could not have been written during the war. The flag-wavers 
could not have written it; they did not go to war. The warriors 
could not have written it; they were fighting. No work of the 
imagination written in English, with the single exception of Crane's 
The Red Badge of Courage, reveals war with such hard and disci- 
plined mastery. 

What have the authors done? First of all, they have punctured 
the illusion of war. They have distinguished between the men who 
make war and those who fight it. They have given profane, glorious 
speech to the inarticulate beings whose lot it has been to die in 
silence. Hard-boiled, man-to-man, respecting rank more and ven- 
erating it less than the Lily-boys, passionate, with long memories, 
venturesome, hard-drinkers, dead-game sports,—they are the men 
from whose ranks come the great emperors, the great highwaymen, 
the wilderness breakers of the world. There is little or no plot in 
the play. Two old-timers, a top Sergeant and a Captain, come to- 
gether in France and, while facing the enemy for hire, fight out their 
own bitter feuds of passion. All the other characters are accessory 
Save one woman and she is universal woman. Undoubtedly the play 
is documented from actual events. The authors have not been con- 
tent to deal only with War. They are dealing with the World War. 
But they do not work alone as sociologists. They are artists. No 
play of recent memory responds to the absolute standards of sculp- 
ture and music as does this play. The speech has something inevi- 
table in it. The architecture is beyond praise. The action moves 
and deploys itself by an inner necessity. The play is not so much 
written as orchestrated. For this reason the final effect is more than 
ever dependent upon actors and producer. This play is an effective 
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answer to those critics who say that Hopkins’ plays pick themselves 
and produce themselves. A memorable event like this production 
js not a matter of chance. It is. one of the most heartening pieces 
of sheer artistry of the theatre seen on our stage in many a day. In 
a cast which is above the average the excellence of three characters 
stands out. These are Louis Wolheim as Captain Flagg, William 
Boyd as Sergeant Quirt, and James A. Devine as Sergeant Ferguson. 


Not as salty as What Price Glory, more a product of the theatre, 
Havoc, by Harry Wall, which was brought over from London, is 
also a play that would have been inconceivable three years ago. 
In it there still linger some of the romantic trappings of war, the 
glory of the brave deed, the conception of the solidarity of the armed 
force, the ideal of the soldier-comrade true as steel. But romance 
ends at the gate of enlistment and commission. As far as it applies 
to the people behind the lines this play is even more biting than 
the American play. Nothing in the Anderson-Stallings play equals 
the English play for fury at the callousness, the inability to play 
cricket, of the safe and pampered non-combatant contingent behind 
the lines in England. In What Price Glory the people back home 
do at any rate send futile tracts, they do demand the capture of an 
Alsatian Lieutenant for publicity purposes, by these acts displaying 
a limping effort to change war to more civilized values, to invalidate 
it while waging it. In the English play the home contingent forgets, 
carries on “business as usual,” or plays traitor. It shows a soldier 
flinging the glove into the face of the society he is saving. At heart 
Havoc is a theatre play; its central situation is of the theatre; there 
are stretches of expository dialogue; there are characters whose only 
purpose it is to serve as foils and feeders for others; there is the 
shaping of action toward clichés and climaxes. With it all the 
play constitutes an experience of intensity and sincerity. The char- 
acter of Violet Derring as Joyce Barbour plays it is hard, calculating 
and cynical. The company, an admirable one, was transported 
intact from London, and includes Richard Bird, whose performance 
of The Babe was noteworthy. 

Beside What Price Glory and Havoc, Nerves by John Farrar and 
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Stephen Vincent Benét can hardly be called a war play at all. War 
provides the theme but the characters never really get to France: 
they never come under fire; they never expiate their weaknesses aad 
sins. The authors say they do, but it is impossible to believe them, 
The play is no more and no less than a school play, a play of frat 
boys, co-eds and old-grads, the dialogue dotted with “Gee” and 
“Gosh” and “Great” and “Wonderful.” We are still too close to 
the great war to accept the war as a lark between boyish love scenes 
or a test of schoolboy stamina. 

In Dancing Mothers by Edgar Selwyn and Edmund Goulding 
we have another example of the reversals involved in timeliness, 
Here we have all those factors which a year ago were the very 
fibre of the stage. But now these are quaintly turned around so that 
their backs show to the audience. There is the flapper daughter, but 
she is only the foil for the mother who is seeking to live her life, 
There is the marauding male who.plays high jinks with the hearts 
of women, but he is shown to be a highly moral man who wears his 
heart on his sleeve. And then in opposition to the common belief 
that a popular play cannot end with the break-up of a family we 
have mother heroically deciding to leave husband, daughter and 
home to pursue happiness with a new lover. Shades of Nora and 
the slammed door! Messrs. Selwyn and Goulding have kept the 
audience guessing up to the final curtain but they have made no 
contribution to the understanding of the human heart. It is all very 
deft and shows in its composition a nice sense of crowd values. But 
do not be misled into thinking that it throws any light on life ip 
the great city. The way of truth does not lie in the shuffling of 
the pieces in the game of intrigue. Not every theatrical conven- 
tion denied is a theatrical truth discovered. Truth may require 
rebuilding; it doesn’t mean moving the furniture. 

The theme of rebellious youth is a favorite one among contem- 
porary playwrights. The insurgency of youth has been offered to 
playgoers as an indication of the moral collapse of our society; or 
as a characteristic danger of youth which is to be ended only by 
growing old. Seldom do we have a play in which youth is shown 
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to be gloriously and everlastingly right. This we have in The Best 
People, a play by David Gray, more or less assisted or impeded by 
Avery Hopwood. Many features of The Best People awaken my 
enthusiasm; some features depress me. I am not going to assign 
these various features to their responsible authors for fear I do one 
or the other injustice. With all its incidental and perhaps injected 
faults the play is a creditable American comedy. As a rule the 
characters are lifelike. Best of all, they are people of breeding, a 
rare thing in our comedy of manners, which is so frequently a comedy 
of bad manners. Bronson Lenox, as played by Charles Richman, 
is a father who has the gift of patience, tolerance and understanding. 
Modern as are Bertie and Marion (Frances Howard and Gavin 
Muir), the insurgent youngsters of the family, they still contrive 
to pay their families the respect due from one decent person to 
another. Admirable, too, is Henry the chauffeur (James Rennie), 
to whom Marion turns for love and sweet reasonableness. The play 
is so satisfying in manner that it seems ungrateful to refer with 
disfavor to the evident attempts to jazz its action by the occasional 
introduction of low comedy scenes and exaggerated characters. Can 
we not present a sincere comedy of readjustments without injecting 
the antic note? 

It must be confessed that as far as the theatre is concerned psycho- 
analysis and the science of psychic phenomena have so far been a 
disappointment. The fact is that the great playwrights of the world 
had learned much that psychoanalysis had to teach before Freud 
was born, and the lesser playwrights have not learned to handle 
the subject seriously. Gladys Unger in her adaptation of the 
Lothar play, The Werewolf, makes amusing and satirical use of 
the theme of psychoanalysis by employing it as the trigger that 
releases farcical incident. By the aid of a practitioner of psychic 
science the dreams of an innocent young professor in a girls’ college 
at Barcelona (a part which Leslie Howard realized with the author- 
ity which comes of good training) are made to release as daring a 
set of intrigues as our stage has seen in years. Laura Hope Crews as 
the Duchess was altogether charming and alive to every possibility 
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of a rich part. Needless to say the astral body of the young pro. 
fessor serves no other purpose than to evoke innuendoes and jim- 
broglios. The play is very light, and quite without significance. [¢ 
is continental and therefore it wrings the last drop of suggestion 
from the plot; it is continental and therefore attains at some points 
with all its naughtiness a real grace and dexterity. 

Of The Mask and the Face by the Italian dramatist Chiarelli, pro- 
duced by Brock Pemberton, I had the feeling that it had been brought 
to our attention through too many impeding mediums to permit a 
fair judgment of the play. I do not know the play in the original, 
but I suspect there is in it a great deal more of satirical value than is 
suggested by the adaptation by Chester Bailey Fernald, and the 
production by Pemberton. The play is a satire on the binding moral 
convention enunciated a generation ago by Dumas fils. For the 
sinning wife discovered in her fault he lays down the draconic sen- 
tence “Tue la!”” This convention had a certain force for many years 
on the continental stage. It never had any force on the American 
stage. The play would have been unaccustomed fare for us even 
had it been well done. But it was badly done. Our stage has seldom 
seen colors and lines as sadly jumbled as they were on the stage of 
the Bijou Theatre. Lumsden Hare apparently had some under- 
standing of the proceedings. Faversham had none. 

Storm Jameson wrote some time ago that no great play could be 
composed about a little character. From this dictum I am disposed 
to dissent. Rather than say that no great play can be written about 
a little man I would say that the little man is peculiarly a subject 
for a great play. It is not the business of a play to magnify a man. 
A great play is much more likely to belittle man, for it shows him 
in the grip of great circumstances of which he is but a shadow and 
an atom. Nothing is so puerile, so futile, so infinitesimal, if you 
please, as man’s poor magnitudes. Take a play in which man is 
shown to be master of his fate and you have a little play. 

My fault with the average play dealing with the little man is 
that it so often treats his littleness as a great quality. The pettiness 
of the hero is made to seem only external; or it is a mask of great 
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O. P. Heggie as he appears in Winthrop Ames’ 
production of Minick, a dramatization by George 
S. Kaufman and Edna Ferber of Miss Ferber’s 
story. 
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It is particularly in the musical show that the Amer- 
ican designers contribute creative ideas to our 
theatre. Many of the best numbers in our revues 
are not the invention of the producer but are 
brought to him sketched upon paper by some young 
artist. Georgiana Brown Harbeson is one of these 
quasi-producers. At the left appears a costume 
sketch for a lace ballet introduced in John Murray 
Anderson's Jack and Jill. The figures of the people 
had their place in an elaborately designed back 
drop of lace patterns. At the right is a design for 
a girl representing a ship in a number more com- 
pletely pictured on the next page. 
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Miss Harbeson brought to sundry producers an 
idea for an old-fashioned map, painted on a drop, 
against which the chorus, with costumes represent- 
ing waves and sailing ships, should be deployed. 
The producers of The Purple Cow, the Gelett 
Burgess-Caroline Wells musical show, bought Miss 
Harbeson’s idea, which thereupon assumed the 
above shape. The same idea of making scenery 
out of costumed girls is developed in the scene which 
follows the exhibition of the map. 
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The first scene of The Saint, Stark Young's play 
of the Southwest, as it appeared in Robert Edmond 
Jones’ initial sketch. This scene from the first 
production of the Provincetown group this season 
has been somewhat modified in actual realization 
upon the stage. 
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yirtues. And so the little man is made to suffer for a period, for 
two acts and a half, to be precise, the disadvantages of his littleness 
and then for half an act he reaps the rewards of his modest great- 
ness. Manifestly the author is not really interested in depicting a 
little man, and as certainly does not depict a great man. All that he 
indubitably does is to write a little play. Jack Larric, the author 
of Walter Huston’s play The Easy Mark, did not really think that 
his hero was an easy mark. Jerry simply acted like an easy mark 
until it was time for him to show his true form. Underneath his 
weak exterior the fires of resolution and audacity were burning, 
ready to flame up at the author’s command before the final curtain. 
It is a pleasant fable of ours that the happy bungler has an oil-well 
up his sleeve. This fiction does a great deal for our self-esteem, but 
it isn’t good for our plays. Walter Huston plays Jerry with an 
engaging simplicity and sympathy. 

Another play of little men, Pigs, is called by John Golden, its 
producer, an “American” comedy. It may be interesting to inquire, 
on the basis of this play, what the American qualities are. As nearly 
as I can make them out they are as follows: We are between seven- 
teen and twenty years old. We slouch in our walk and our voices 
are bad. We look down on poets and up on people who get rich 
raising pigs. Parents are lovable dubs; old people are jests; babies 
are a little smutty. The tense situations in life are represented by 
an overdue note. Home isa place where everyone shouts at everyone 
else. Bad manners are good manners. 

Such are the materials of American life as shown in the Golden 
School of comedy. How are these materials handled? Twice only 
in the action of any play are there to be intrusions of genuine emotion. 
One occurs just before the penultimate curtain, and one occurs 
before the final curtain. Make ’em laugh, make ’em weep; such 
without question is the prescription for success. One event of historic 
importance to our stage is to be chronicled in connection with the 
production of this play. In September, 1924, real pigs were for 
the first time introduced as actors on the American stage. 

Thoroughbreds has gone its way. Let it rest in peace. Its pro- 
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duction wrings from me but one anguished cry. While there are 
dozens of plays of real imaginative power by as many different 
authors kicking their way around the managers’ offices, how can 
such a play as this get itself produced? 

I have left to the end the consideration of one of the most in- 
teresting events of the opening of the season. In August, Don 
Mullaly was unknown to Broadway. In September, after the per- 
formance of his play Conscience, he was welcomed as a coming 
man. Lillian Foster was not even a name in August; in Septem- 
ber she had a contract on Broadway, if reports can be trusted, ex- 
tending over the next five years. We have come to think that “an 
indictment of our civilization”’—pleasant sport of dramatists—re- 
quires the lavish expedients of new expressionism. Don Miullaly 
has done his task more simply than this by mingling the whole 
tangled fabric of society into the memories of a man who had killed 
the thing he loved. The story of Conscience is of the simplest. It 
is the story of a young woman whose character cannot stand the 
pressures of temptation and a husband who is too much interested 
in reforming the world to protect her against herself. Perhaps more 
notable than the play, which had its faults, was the advent in it 
of an actress of rare and surprising emotional power. The impres- 
sions created by Conscience are based largely on the acting of 
Lillian Foster. I have seldom seen a characterization so sculptured 
from the living rock as that of the young wife in this play. The 
character of the ignorant girl wife contending blindfolded with 
forces that were too strong for her, with passions and hungers, and 
intrusive annoying idealisms, with high-brow doctrines and scruples 
that were but snares for her feet will remain memorable in our 
theatre. And in this production Don Mullaly and Lillian Foster 
are collaborators. 
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By CHARLES S. BROOKS 


E are still waiting for the great play or novel of Amer- 

ican life to be written by an American. That is the 

customary formula, but it needs amendment if we would 
summon a diversity of talent. What we really want is great writing 
of any kind by anybody of any nation and we should not insist that 
it be of contemporary life or that it concern itself with America. 
Anyone who is worth the prize has brains enough to choose a sub- 
ject and the manner of its treatment. It is better for us, of course, 
if it be written in English, for then its value does not diminish in 
translation, but if we limit the field to American life and exact 
a closer realism we tie a hobble on the vagrant foot of fancy. 

It is natural, perhaps, in a period when fashion smiles on barest 
fact that we should forget the less rigid fashions of the past—fashions 
that produced greater work than ours—and think that the only field 
proper to an author is the one that lies nearest to his eye. And most 
of us, therefore, to meet this current demand, become notebook 
writers, eavesdroppers with pencil sharp for scandal. We set an 
ear to the golden clink of profit and look incessantly at objects near 
at hand. We lay our nose closely against a smell, because stench 
has become the fashion; and our brains, like the quick shutter of a 
camera, record a litter of detail but smudge all colors into gray. 
And even if we are not mercenary to catch an echo of popularity, 
we fear to follow another path and seem perverse, and a kind of 
shame impels us to do as we are told and march in the procession. 
Our critics, by asserting this narrow formula, would persuade us 
that literalness is the only truth and they cry down the rangier 
romantic methods of the past. These customs have bred a squinting, 
waspish school of writers. 
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There is a place, of course, for the camera in literature. I grant 
it right that a man who has dwelt in any village of Ohio—in any 
State you please—that such a man may with propriety give us an 
exact picture of the houses on its streets, of its tin-roofed shops, the 
gossip of its grocery steps, its people, the ox and ass and the stranger 
within its gates. If there be scandal, let him make the most of jt 
in royalty! Or if there be something of gentleness and village beauty 
in the scene—material now neglected—these are his province, too, 
Or if a man’s window reveals a crowded street where smells arise, 
where fire-escapes are shabby nurseries and there is noise and chatter 
all day long, let him make the worst of it by concealing its better 
aspect and suck thereby a bit of wealth from the dirtier side of 
poverty! 

But if our whole reward is for books that deal with barest fact— 
with things that lie entirely before our eyes—and fancy is cried down, 
then we pinch our field and build fences on Parnassus. Material 
residence, whether of town or of city uproar, is but a husk upon our 
lives and, when we write, it is the outlook of the heart and brain, 
rather than the outlook of our eyes, that is the best guidance to our 
pens. 

I have never lived in the sweating districts of the poor, or for that 
matter in Chuckville, let us say, but I am persuaded that one may 
live in either place and write honestly—with a touch of beauty, per- 
haps, upon the things before his door; or if these do not engage his 
sympathy he may let his fancy wander and be within his rights. He 
may properly choose a broader outlook than is afforded by his clut- 
tered roofs or any range of village shops. For there must be a mist 
at twilight even on common hills and any crowded street may be a 
sufficient springboard for a leap. I must not give vent to absurd 
statement, but it is my belief that a novel or drama of the Italian Re- 
naissance—any prodigious thing far off—the Last Judgment or the 
Fall of Rome—may very well be written by the right man anywhere, 
in the thick of sordid smoke, in crowd or open space, in cellar or 
attic or fire-escape, on desk or knee. It is the flight of fancy, its 
journey across the brain from ear to ear, that reveals the world. And 
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this holds for Chuckville and for the thicker streets of New York. 

For a work of art arises from within and not from a local setting; 
and an author’s eyes may lift themselves from vulgar circumstance 
and look across the wide spaces of romance. If a man thinks of 
poverty and pigs he should write of poverty and pigs, but it is quite 
possible that from a seat beside a trough he may see the evening 
candles in the sky that lead him on the singing paths of fancy. For 
it is protest, sometimes, rather than whole immersion, that starts the 
wheels of thought. And there are persons who need an outlook on 
a factory, the smoking stack, the whistle and the tides of sweating 
labor, to climb best to some fantastic peak of unreality. It is the 
plain that breeds the mountain in their thoughts. It is monotony that 
starts them running to adventure, and racket and storm of circum- 
stance may turn them inward into quiet. 

Nor should it be forgotten that Chuckville, in its essence, stands 
onevery map. It is a state of mind and the grayness of our thoughts. 
It is vulgarity, as we find it everywhere. It is the pettiness of com- 
mon circumstance and it belongs to London, to New York and Paris, 
as well as to any swampy town beyond the pavement. All places are 
common, if we take them so; and all places are prisons of barest fact 
to a spirit that declines to break its bars. 

But chiefly it is neither whole immersion nor protest that fashions 
us. We grow from inner circumstance, from a dim inheritance 
perhaps. We touch the God of nature somewhere and, like a puppet, 
we obey the pulling of a string. We are what we are, despite our 
fine or gross surroundings. We think and work outside our wish, on 
guidance beyond our power, in direction predetermined. A mystery 
resides within and heeds not our outward place. And from the whir 
of this uncomprehended gearing our thoughts rise on compulsion 
either to tread the familiar paths before our doors or to run on way- 
ward whim across the world. This by consent is true of genius and, 
in a measure, the rule serves with sharp talent. When a critic tells 
us what we must write and what we must not—pigs or castles, 
butcher-boy or prince, now or yesterday—he becomes a teacher in a 
barren school. 
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This, however, should not give unrestrained license to Chuckyville 
or our fire-escape to go entirely on the loose and to flaunt an ignorance 
and inexperience. Nor does it insure that far-off romance Springs 
inevitably to a pen that is reared in a village setting. And yet, when 
all is said, there is divinity in a masterpiece, and by no rule of the 
critics can its manger be foretold. 

For, to repeat, if there is value in writing of what is nearest to the 
eye, there is value, also, in writing of what is nearest to the imagina- 
tion. And imagination seldom resides at home. It has a roof some- 
where, but it spends its whole life travelling. “Tell me where js 
fancy bred?” It is bred on one’s own street, but it is often away upon 
a visit. There was never a night of stars that did not lay an invita- 
tion at its door. It is made of the stuff of dreams. A fact taken from 
a book is its passport around the world, but fancy buys the ticket. 
And a gingham kiss creates a princess in the heart. This truth was 
once believed, and writers felt themselves freed lawfully from a 
narrow setting. Vagrant pens have been used throughout the cen- 
turies by the best writers of English. Nor did Sophocles hold his 
muse to the streets of Athens, but he ranged on high Olympus. 
Homer and Dante did not stay at home, Victor Hugo or Dumas. 
Every noble writer of the past has packed his grip and gone on 
journey. Look as you will among the books and plays that have en- 
dured and you will see how large a number lie in the cottage or the 
castle of an alien occupation. 

No one can be really sure why a monstrous bear thrives on blue- 
berries or how an elephant gets it bulk from peanuts. Upon what 
meat doth this, our Caesar, feed? But no one answers. Nor can 
we know why the poet of the ages lived behind a dunghill in dirty 
Stratford and ransacked eternity for metaphor. Genius and even 
talent have never studied dietetics or perused a geography in school. 
The mind leaps all barriers; and if its window looks upon a wood- 
pile, by no necessity must it write of woodchucks. 

The list of truancy is tiresome. Historical romance, as an instance, 
is now for a space taboo. But run through the names of the great 
novels and learn how large a number of them drew upon the past 
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and trafficked with matters outside their authors’ lives, with events 
acquired from books, with slimmest plots of other days that they 
colored to a semblance of the truth. Vanity Fair and Esmond are 
historical romance. Barchester was seen not as in reality, but a 
stranger saw it through a mist at night hanging on an ancient tower. 
Much of Dickens, Stevenson and Defoe, the best of Hewlett and all 
of Scott are the product of fancy that wandered off from home. 
England has always looked through a rainy window into Italy. 
Shakespeare gazed from a dingy London lodging into the golden 
kingdoms of the past. Ibsen, even, who is the father of our present 
realism, wrote in the main his Scandinavian plays of shadow and 
gloomy discord when he lived in gayer countries, and his plots turned 
to the colored south when he resided again in the gray and sunless 
north. 

There is danger—there is hope for all of us who live in common, 
even in ugly circumstance. If there is ugliness in our hearts we must 
write with a dirty realism. If we have a turn toward sympathy and 
understanding we will see beauty and romance in things about us. 
Or in looser mood we may fling our curtain wide at twilight and 
look for fiery castles in the west. 

I have rambled on too long and obscured my argument. Flatly, 
it is well to write of what is nearest to the eye—the tin roof, the patter 
of the village and the crowded street. But it is better to write of 
what lies nearest to the imagination. And if one really sees vividly 
the Fall of Rome, that is a proper subject despite our narrow fashion. 
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THE IMPRESARIO 


By EUNICE TIETJENS 


of dynamic dreams. 
He runs a dozen theatres; he employs a thousand actors; he has 


theatredom in his pocket 
And he is crying. 


Tae is the great impresario, the overlord of adventure, the ‘juggler 





It is true that his solid face, in many planes, gives no sign, and his firm, 


thick lips are set. 
But the tears.well in his eyes, and his voice breaks huskily. 


He struggles, and spars for time. 


He has seen this play twenty times, and these actors two hundred. He 
knows the text by heart. 

Yet when the three sisters stand dry-eyed together amid the ruins of their 
lives, something melts in him. 


When he was a poor boy in Moscow, he wept openly—and dreamed. 

He came to America, an immigrant. 

He struggled, he made a little money—and he dreamed. 

He put on cheap burlesques and doubtful comedies. He prospered. He 
felt for size, and mounted spectacles. They did not satisfy—and 
they lost money. 


He dreamed. 
He remembered the tears of his youth. 
Now the great Russian actors are here. He has brought them. 


He has made a mint of money—yes. He is a great little advertiser—yes. 
His enemies call him a ruthless antagonist and a whopping liar. 


But I see that when the three sisters stand dry-eyed together, he weeps. 


And he is still dreaming. 
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STRAVINSKY AND THE DANCE 


By ANDRE LEVINSON 


O one has yet tried to write the history of dance music, 
or of that more provocative subject, the relation between 
music and the dance. It is an adventurous story and one 

that doubles on its own tracks. Many of the larger musical forms, 
direct issues of the dance spirit, have so entirely absorbed their sal- 
tatory origin as almost to have obliterated it. The dance suite was 
for generations in constant struggle with the sonata and the budding 
symphony; during the eighteenth century gavottes and sarabands 
became arias, sung in the operas of Gluck and Handel. The minuet 
survived obstinately (incorporated into the symphonies of Haydn 
and Mozart as a third movement) but even that was finally sup- 
planted by the scherzo, with its rapid tempo and flexible form. 
Later, by a curious paradox, you find, on the one hand, purely nom- 
inal reminiscences of the dance in instrumental scores—dance titles 
and terms which no longer have any connection with the musical 
reality, and, on the other, whole ballets hidden in the music, with 
never a word to indicate their presence. Then after all this, music 
suddenly desires to become dance again, breaking through the 
shackles of counterpoint, stripping off its harmonic investiture and 
keeping only the lightest web of orchestration—a return to the primi- 
tive dance of the beginning of things. 

Igor Stravinsky marks a new epoch in this history. When he 
began his work, the writing of music for the dance was singularly 
lacking in originality. Delibes and Tchaikowsky were no more. A 
few composers of well known ballets were turning out hack work 
on the fringe of the musical world. Certain aggressive spirits, casting 
aside zsthetic scruples, conceived the idea of searching out and 
isolating the dance motives hidden in the depths of well-known 
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symphonic works. From these they unearthed compositions, complete 
as to musical form and quite capable of being detached and standing 
by themselves. Isadora Duncan danced a Beethoven symphony, 
Diaghileff fell captive to the charm of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Schehera- 
zade suite and, in defiance of the author’s expressed wishes, adapted 
it to the theatre. But all this was simply putting the base of the 
pyramid on top and both artists and audience felt ill-at-ease. The 
new idea of the ballet-masters and of their co-workers, the scenic 
artists, who did so much to stimulate their work, demanded an ade- 
quate musical interpretation. As if in answer to this demand Stra- 
vinsky gave Fokine the score of L’Oiseau de Feu. 

Stravinsky had already made his bow to the concert public in 
an early composition, Feu d’Artifice, the very title of which pro- 
claims its descriptive character. In L’Otseau de Feu, as in this earlier 
work, Stravinsky is still the loyal pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff, going 
back to popular sources for his sparse and short-breathed melodic 
themes, and then transforming them by all the witchery of modern 
orchestration. 

It is not my purpose to give a musical analysis of this fairy 
pantomime, since I am concerned here solely with the relation of 
the musical score to the theatre. As I think back upon it, I recall a 
rather decorative, static piece, from which various dance episodes 
stand out. Such a one was the vision of that miraculous bird, Karsa- 
vina, who appeared while the orchestra seemed to throw out sparks 
that leaped and sizzled as if coming from an unseen fire. Coiffed 
and feathered in purple, green, and gold, Karsavina sped across 
the stage, her arms waving as though invoking a spell. The same 
theme, sharp and golden bright, resembling a slavic Feuerzauber, 
reappeared to heighten the finale. Fokine usually works out his 
finales in the manner made familiar in Cleopatra as well as Schehera- 
zade and Sadko, by means of a “tutti” of the corps-de-ballet, which 
he builds up into a sort of frenzied bacchanale or final pandemonium. 
There was the same kind of thing in L’Otseau de Feu, where the 
revelries of the Danse des Mécréants attained a positively diabolical 
pace. But suddenly the deafening uproar of the orchestra ceased 
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and accompanied solely by the shrill, dry beats of the xylophone, 
the dance continued in a strained, gasping, tragic silence. Then a 
piercing trumpet note broke the spell and the throng of mad men 
whirled and stamped with increasing violence until at the imperious 
gesture of Ivan they stopped dead. So much for L’Oiseau de Feu, 
a significant composition but of hybrid conception, giving up some 
of the freedom of the symphonic poem, conforming in part to 
the requirements of a definite choreographic technique—that of 
Fokine—but eluding him in the tangled web of its rhythmic scheme, 
the complexities of which baffled the dancers in their attempts 
to follow it. 

L’Oiseau de Feu, indeed, gave distinct promise of Stravinsky’s 
next important work, Petrouchka, that well-rounded masterpiece, 
where the scenic action forms an integral part of the musical scheme, 
while the musical score itself is entirely imbued with the spirit of 
the poem. I know of no lyric composition more homogeneous. If I 
make only a passing mention of the play itself—this Hofmanesque 
“guignolade” by the artist-author Alexandre Benois—or of the pic- 
turesque locale in which it is enacted, it is because the music by 
itself contrives to suggest the whole atmosphere of the piece. This 
music—(sound strongly forged and given shape by the force of its 
rhythm)—where countless suggestive harmonies dissolve into one 
vast general effect of motion,—this music dictates to the dancers 
their steps, their attitudes, their every gesture, burlesque or tragic 
as the case may be. Each musical episode—the grinding, common- 
place tunes of the squeaky accordion, the sour and disconsolate little 
flourish of the clown, the harsh thin notes of the sorcerer’s flute, 
those breathless entr’actes, marked by the brutal beat of the drum— 
invokes a throng of visual images, clear-cut, brilliant and full of 
illusion. Such is the natural grace and vivacity of the tragi-comic 
pantomime which Fokine evolved at the behest of the composer, 
Stravinsky, that one could easily believe it to be an improvisation. 
Nothing, however, could be more complicated than the working 
out of these dance figures, which fall into three distinct divisions. 


First, a favorite device of Fokine, is the choreographic parody. 
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The itinerant dancers of the first scene, and later the ballerina doll, 
give an ironic caricature of traditional, academic dance steps. [p 
the same way the dances of the nurses, those of the bearded postillons 
—squatting and jumping about with a great stamping of booted feet— 
and of the mummers suggest the movements of folk-dancing by a 
grotesque exaggeration especially designed by the ballet master, 
For the puppets in the interior scenes another method is employed, 
Petrouchka is a doll, limited to a set of angular, mechanical motions, 
But Petrouchka loves. He becomes almost human. He seeks to 
express himself. All of this determines his actions on the stage, 
In vain his budding soul struggles against the bonds that imprison 
him. He can not tear loose. His passionate gestures come to 
nothing. He is mangled in the ruthless automatism of the mechan- 
ical toy. The mimed monologue is expressed by the composer with 
all the freedom of a recitatif, and the dancer reproduces the musical 
line by responding to every slightest variation of the rhythm. This 
two-fold motion, at once poignant and laughable, holds the audience 
breathless. The final division includes the street idlers, who invoke 
the life of old St. Petersburg. This crowd circulates freely, falling 
into groups as the action dictates without regard to the time of the 
music, although Stravinsky’s truculent accompaniment, like a musical 
fresco, serves as a background. In constant kaleidoscopic change 
the different episodes flash out, take form, and then lose themselves 
in the general tumult. Petrouchka is not and does not pretend to be 
a ballet. The dance is at no time treated as an end in itself, but is 
used rather as a means of psychological expression. To be sure, 
this composition is only one step in Stravinsky’s evolution, but it 
does mark the apex of his theatrical work. The balance between the 
ear and the eye is perfect, and while Petrouchka can hold its own 
triumphantly in the concert hall, it is, nevertheless, incomplete out- 
side of the theatre, where the action arises directly from the music 
and completes it. 

This is not the case with Sacre du Printemps. Its musical scheme 
is limitless and self-sufficient, and baffles every attempt at scenic 
portrayal. In it Stravinsky has actually gone beyond the theatre, 
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Igor Stravinsky, first among modern composers who 
have applied their talents in a special degree to 
pantomime. 
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Karsavina, who created the title role in L’ Oiseau 
de Feu, who is, after Pavlowa, the most notable of 
Russian dancers, and who comes to America this 


season. 














Karsavina and Fokine in L’Oiseau de Feu, the first 
of the dance pantomimes which Stravinsky created 
for the Ballets Russes. 














Nijinsky, from a sketch by Maxime Detom, made 
at rehearsal. 
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STRAVINSKY AND THE DANCE 


although he still clings to it obstinately. Sacre du Printemps was 
the “bataille d’Hernanz” of the Ballets Russes. For the first time 
this group found a hitherto completely docile public arrayed against 
them. Stravinsky emerged from this struggle a more illustrious 
man. The choreography of Nijinsky, however, was unable to stand 
up under the attack, and has been replaced by a different version. 

Nicholas Roerich, author of the libretto and of the decor, con- 
ceived the Sacre against an historic background of pagan Russia, 
out of which seems to stare the bewildered countenance of the savage 
—a face distorted by an unutterable terror of the mystery of the 
universe. In the first scene, Roerich reconstructed—or rather 
imagined—the sacred rites of an ancient cult; the adoration of the 
earth by the Sorcerers, the miracle of Spring, the consecration of 
the people in the ritual games. The young men and the maidens 
executed symbolic dances—such as no one had ever seen. As though 
hypnotized by some hidden force, the dancers repeated over and 
over the same movements—rough-hewn, stumbling, sinister—until 
suddenly a shudder ran through them and changed this monotonous 
fixed unity of motion. Bereft of all personality and of all individual 
desire, these groups of liturgic dancers, pressing close upon each 
other, changed places, turning and winding, dominated by an over- 
whelming compulsion that seemed almost to disjoint their limbs 
and to weigh heavily upon their bent necks. One positively had the 
feeling that more harmonious, freer motions would be blasphemous! 

Whence comes the cruel charm of this piece that forces the Russian 
dancers, the most sensitive of modern artists, to obey its imperious 
commands, that grafts upon their slavic sensibilities the pathetic and 
enthralled soul of primitive man? It is the demon of the music 
whose piercing quality is different from any other sound; its heavy, 
implacable rhythm that shakes this bewildered, terrorized, subju- 
gated multitude into motion. The recreating of this barbaric world 
in music is a tremendous feat of the will. If flutes and oboes some- 
times call to mind the rustic simplicity of nomad shepherds, with 
their reed pipes, there are also bassoons that crash like perforated 
skulls brandished in wild improvisation by cannibal hands. 
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It is interesting to see what Nijinsky made of this music, defying 
as it does all attempts at plastic transcription. The sole aim of the 
dance movements he originated for the production was the realization 
of the rhythm. He thought of this rhythm as a gigantic force, the 
only thing capable of dominating the primitive soul of man. The 
dancers, by very simple means, became an incarnation of the various 
elements of the music, the respective duration and force of the sound, 
its quality and quantity, the speeding up and :'owing down of the 
pace. They bent at the knees and straightened up, lifted their heads 
and let them fall, stamped with their feet, insistently marking the 
accented notes. . . . But just when this barbaric frenzy, full of the 
ferments and awakening passions of Spring, the intoxication of com- 
munity with the divine presence in nature, was at its height, it shifted 
to a demonstration of eurythmics. The illusion was gone, submerged 
in academic dullness. 

The performance, however, continued in a second scene, an episode 
of lyric grace. Young girls, shoulder to shoulder, dance an old 
round with the angelic affectation of Byzantine saints. They single 
out and greet the virgin, chosen to be the victim of the holy rite. 
The ancients surround her and invest her with sacrificial robes. Then 
in this magic circle, the victim, until that moment motionless, wan 
under her white fillet, begins the death dance. And I recall Marie 
Piltz, facing calmly a hooting audience, whose violence completely 
drowned out the orchestra. She seemed to dream, her knees turned 
inward, the heels pointing out,—inert. A sudden spasm shook her 
body out of its corpse-like rigor. At the fierce onward thrust of 
the rhythm, she trembled in ecstatic, irregular jerks. This primitive 
hysteria, terribly burlesque as it was, completely caught and over- 
whelmed the spectator. 

Since that “catastrophe” of the Sacre Massine has made a new 
version of the choreography, in which he exploits the fact that Stra- 
vinsky is now an acknowledged victor. He denies, with—it would 
seem—the consent of the composer, the magnificently human moti- 
vating basis of the work to conform to a purely abstract conception, 
which has been consciously emptied of al! significance. He simpli- 
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The Roerich Museum, New York 


Pagan Russia, a painting by Nicholas Roerich in 
which the Russian artist summoned, in the figures 
of idols within a stockade, the paga lore of primi- 
tive Russia, to which he had given years of study. 
This study and this expression of it formed the basis 
of the beautiful and terrible pantomime Sacre du 
Printemps, which Roerich created with Stravinsky 


for the Ballets Russes. 











The first scene of Petrouchka, the pungent panto- 
mime which the composer Stravinsky, the artist 
Benois, and the choreographer Fokine made for 
Diaghileft’s Ballets Russes. 
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fies the actions by eliminating all historical reminiscence, all archzo- 
logical association. To be sure the theatre is not a museum, but 
Massine has filled the void with a succession of illogical movements 
of niggardly design, without any plastic reason for being. Mere 
plastic exercises, denuded of all expression. Nijinsky’s dancers were 
driven by the rhythm, those of Massine simply make awkward play 
with it. The final dance still remains the main feature of the per- 
formance. Yet this violent but free flowing dance with its great 
turning riotous leaps does not compare—however much honor is 
due to Mlle. Sokolova for executing it—with those terrible spasms 
which turned the graceful body of Marie Piltz into that lamentable 
thing, already stiffening into the death awaiting it. 

Here I must note a gap in my account. I have not seen either of 
the two versions of Rossignol and have been able to obtain only vague 
information concerning the choreography of the performances. On 
the other hand I was able fully to appreciate the charm of Pul- 
cinella, a happy interlude, where Stravinsky with a smile effects a 
reconciliation with the winged spirit of the dance. Just as Stravinsky 
in the enchanting score has confined the gushing melodies that might 
be by Pergolese within a sarcastic harmonic scheme, where the trom- 
bone utters insolent persiflage and the bassoon hiccoughs asthmati- 
cally, so Massine has used the technique of classic virtuosity in an 
ironic sense. He treats the great “temps d’école” (like the double 
turns in the air, the caper or that brilliant ornament the “fouetté’’) as 
so many comic themes, expressing the exuberance and mannerisms of 
cavaliers costumed by Picasso. The “classic” is no longer the grand 
style—abstract and synthetic. It is used purposely to create character 
in the same way that the czardas, the bolero and the jig were used in 
the classic Coppelia. Only now the roles are reversed. In Pulcinella 
the traditional steps are used to stylize the pantomime. 

In Noces* the separation of the musical and scenic elements becomes 
a divergence, which places the dancer and the composer in opposition 
to each other and is pushed to the limit by the “geometric spirit” of 
the ballet-mistress, Mlle. Nijinska. The program of the performance 


* See Theatre Arts, Vol. VIII, No. 3, pp. 189-194. 
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bears the title Scenes Choreographiques, but Stravinsky himself called 
the composition a cantata. It proceeds from the vocal, almost verbal, 
inspiration of the master, but it is also informed with the spiritual 
light of an inner mystery. Every detail of this page of Russian folk- 
lore is transfigured by an ineffable emotion. The same rays of light 
gleam upon the glass of vodka, given to the old neighbor at the 
wedding feast as illuminate the cup of the Holy Grail. The lively 
movement of the games and the wedding songs comes straight from 
the soil of Russia. In the whole history of art it would be hard to 
find anything more poignant than the mother’s lamentation on bid- 
ding her daughter farewell. 

To this score, so full of vitality and direct power, with its alter- 
nating ecstasies and primitive brutalities, Mlle. Nijinska brought 
a hollow image of life, mechanical and bloodless, through 
her choreography, that reminded one of nothing so much as the 
athletic stadium or the drill grounds. The executants were arranged 
in columns or in symmetrical figures, dressed exactly alike in 
brown and white. These groups alternated, taking each other's 
places and reproducing the rhythm, going through the identical 
movements at the same instant. Or else they were arranged in double 
files, like the soldiers of a firing squad, the first with their palms 
supported on their bent knees, their bodies leaning forward, while 
the second placed their elbows on the shoulders of the first group. 
In this position, the dancers advanced in strict time, serving as a 
moving background to the isolated protagonist. In due course, the 
dancing groups, each in its turn, piled up into a pyramid. The 
fiancée leaned against this living pedestal. In the end Mlle. Nijinska 
herded her cowed company into an immobile group in three tiers— 
a sort of practicable stage property constructed with flesh and blood 
or an apotheosis of exhibition gymnastics. 

So there we are today: In Petrouchka the doll tried to become a 
living man; in Noces the living man is reduced to the pathetic empti- 
ness of a mannequin. What shall we do about all this? Nothing. 
Stravinsky is sufficient unto himself and neither demands nor permits 
interpretation through the dance. 
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The Ram’s Head Players of Washington, Robert 
Bell’s expert and ambitious company, are moving 
from their tiny theatre in the house of the late 
Alexander Graham Bell to a new playhouse built 
in Wardman Park. The facade, which wanders 
down hill from lobbies to the stage house itself, 
is novel in treatment, to say the least. Behind it 
towers an apartment house. The architects are 
Wardman and Waggaman. 

















From Pierrot the Prodigal to Rostand’s L’diglon, 
the Ram’s Head Players blithely seek the imagina- 
tive, the delicate and the difficult in drama. James 
Revnolds has designed the scenes for Bell’s produc- 
tion of L’diglon. Above, the classic ruins of the 
imperial park of Schénbrunn, Vienna, as they ap- 
pear in the fourth act. 
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THE RAM’S HEAD PLAYERS 


WO years ago the fine old ball-room of the Alexander 
| Graham Bell house in Washington, D. C., found itself con- 
verted into a theatre. A bill-board out front, announcing The 
Ram’s Head Players, made the change clear to the passer-by even if it 
did not explain the players’ selection of title. There was, of course, 
an explanation. During the reign of the first George the English 
stage had prospered. His Majesty was known to smile on the theatre 
in general and on “play-acting ladies” in particular. What George 
did, his Court did, and the Coffee Clubs of the Strand opened their 
doors to the profession. One of these clubs was the Ram’s Head, and a 
momentary good fortune has made its name last in theatrical annals 
when the others have been forgotten. One Sunday night, His Grace 
the Duke of Richmond escorted a young and unknown “play-acting 
lady” named Sarah Siddons to the Club. She amazed and delighted 
the assembled bucks of the Ram’s Head by her singing ard her 
recitation. She never forgot either the night or the Club, and was 
always a frequent visitor, even many years later, when she had 
become the greatest tragedienne of her time. So the Ram’s Head 
Players in Washington started out bearing the meaningful title of 
an organization that had given early encouragement to Mrs. Siddons 
when her talents were still unrecognized. 

Another tradition was inherited from the Coffee Club of London 
by the Players of Washington. It was the architectural tradition of 
Sir Christopher Wren, who had designed the club house and made 
of it a delightful example of his lighter work. Unfortunately the 
Coffee Club of the Strand has been torn down, but an atmosphere 
that must have belonged to the original was caught by James Rey- 
nolds when, with it in mind, he remodelled the ball-room on Con- 
necticut Avenue. The renovated room was in the simplest Georgian 
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manner. Being a make-shift it was not without disadvantages as a 
theatre. It was small and its stage was cramped into a proscenium 
opening of only sixteen feet. Below stage an unused swimming pool 
served as a paint and storage room. 

Though the physical handicaps of the building were many, they 
placed no final embargo on the kinds of plays to be produced. To 
such adventurous directors as Robert Bell and Walter Beck, and 
such an Art Director as James Reynolds, incentive lay in the chal- 

















Longitudinal section of the new Wardman Park Theatre of the Ram’s 
Head Players in Washington; Harry Wardman and Eugene Waggaman, 
architects. The lobbies, foyers, auditorium, and stage follow the line of the 
hill on which the house is built. The long slant of the building thus provides 
a novel vista for the playgoer entering high above. The auditorium and 
the stage occupy only the left hand half of the section. 


lenge the limitations represented. Accordingly, during the first two 
seasons, of twelve weeks each, many plays seemingly unproduceable 
under such conditions, found their way to the Ram’s Head stage, 
regardless of difficulties in mounting them. The repertory included 
Stephen Phillips’ Paolo and Francesca, Bertram Bloch’s Cecily Ann, 
James Reynolds’ Elizabeth Tudor, Strindberg’s Easter, O'Neill's 
Gold, and Lady Gregory’s Grania, with its vivid picture of border 
wars of thirteenth century Ireland. The aims of the directors were 
high. They wanted “authority and finish in production, profes- 
sional actors for at least the nucleus of the company, and, above all, 
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THE RAM’S HEAD PLAYERS 


sincerity.” How well they lived up to their ideals may be judged 
by the recognition they have obtained. 

When the Ram’s Head Players issued their first appeal for sub- 
scribers they met with an unusually warm response for Washington, 
which had been stigmatized as a bad theatre town by the professional 
managers. Washington had earned its title, too, for it had been too 
busy being a capital to be a good theatrical city. Diplomatic dinners, 
night sessions, and official functions had proved more interesting than 
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Plan of the main lobby, auditorium, and stage of the Ram’s Head Players’ 
new theatre. This plan corresponds to the left half section on the opposite 
page, is much enlarged, and is reversed in position, the stage being shown 
to the right instead of to the left. 


anything the professional theatre could offer. Little by little the 
managers had come to punish Washington for its half-filled houses 
by depriving it of the best offerings. Without knowing it or willing 
it they had cleared the way for the growth of a little theatre. They 
had starved Washington dramatically, and out of that starvation the 
Ram’s Head Players grew. It sprang out of real need, as all 
lasting Little Theatres have sprung, and filled its particular place 
by supplying Washington with a playhouse where interest could be 
centered on a venture that had its origins in people who cared truly 
both for Washington and for the theatre. That was all that was 
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needed. The first appeal was answered by one hundred and sixty 
founders and two hundred and seventy subscribers backing the or- 
ganization, and since that time the organization has grown steadily, 
and the theatre itself has kept pace with it. 

Last spring, at the end of their second season, the Ram’s Head 
Players had established themselves so firmly in Washington that 
Harry Wardman, a prominent leader in civic development, offered 
to build them the theatre they needed. He realized the important 
part they were playing in the city’s life, and the more important 
part they could play if properly equipped. Needless to say his 
offer was not refused and in this new theatre the Players will open 
their present season with Rostand’s L’Aiglon, an ambitious produc- 
tion made possible by their growth in equipment. The new theatre, 
with a seating capacity of four hundred and eighty, has a thirty-six- 
foot proscenium, and a seventy-foot gridiron. The decorations in 
the auditorium and the foyers upstairs, and down, are in the 
eighteenth century manner. Mr. Reynolds’ color scheme of faded 
tomato reds, lacquered gold, sage green, lemon yellow, and fawn and 
ivory, make an attractive combination with the simple and fluid lines 
of the building done in the style of Wren. Backstage care has been 
taken to place the dressing-rooms conveniently and to make a feature 
of the Green Room, which will serve as a library as well as a meeting 
place. 

Each bill will run a full month, and in addition to the profes- 
sionals who make up the permanent company, headed by Josephine 
Hutchinson and Robert Bell, many actors and actresses of the New 
York stage have already offered to serve as guest performers. In 
their short life the Ram’s Head Players have gone far. They have 
worked with care and sincerity. They have supplied a need in 
Washington. And they find themselves starting their third season 
the possessors of a fully equipped plant, with every opportunity for 
success open before them. 
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In the Wagram scene of the Ram’s Head Players’ 
production of L’diglon James Reynolds has taken 
interesting liberties with the stage directions of 
Rostand: “A plain. A few bushes; a hillock where 
the grasses tremble always in the wind; a little 
cabin built of broken gun carriages and caissons; 
and set about with scraggly geraniums. A _ boun- 
dary post painted in the Austrian colors. And that 
is all. The field, the sky, the grass, the stars. A 
plain, a vast plain—the field of Wagram.” 











‘Two of Reynolds’ characteristic costume designs for 
L’diglon. Left, the Eaglet, Duke of Reichstadt, 
act three. At the right, Countess Napoleon’s Came- 
rata, act one. 











THE LONDON PHOENIX 
SOCIETY 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


HE incomparable mine of Old English drama is worked 

but intermittently. Its treasures are known to the reader, 

the collector and the historian. Only from time to time 
does a band of enthusiasts set to work to restore them to their proper 
place, which is the stage. In the later eighteenth century and the 
earlier nineteenth a play here and there was dug out for an actor’s 
benefit, refurbished, bowdlerized, travestied, and then again aban- 
doned. Congreve and Wycherley met this fate at the hands of Gar- 
rick and his successors. In our own time several societies have arisen 
to undertake the task more faithfully, only to stagger under the bur- 
den and then to perish. The Mermaid Society and the Elizabethan 
Stage Society of Mr. William Poel are examples within recent years. 
The older universities also have such societies, where Webster and 
Marlowe make brief appearances. None of them has been as long- 
lived or as productive as the Phoenix Society, which is now entering 
upon its sixth regular season. 

The Phoenix was in some sense an offspring of the War. In the 
autumn of 1914, when the Stage Society was considering its winter 
programme, it was suggested that a revival of George Farquhar’s 
The Recruiting Officer would have a topical interest. The play was 
successfully performed, to the astonishment of the critics and of an 
audience of subscribers accustomed to find their entertainment in 
modern social drama, whether English or Continental. During the 
years of war it became a settled part of the Society’s policy to per- 
form one Old English comedy each season, and in this way were 
revived Congreve’s The Double-Dealer, Love for Love, and The 
Way of the World, and Vanbrugh’s The Provok’d Wife. These 
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performances were so successful that in 1919 the Phoenix Society 
was formed, under the auspices of the Stage Society, for the purpose 
of giving Old English plays alone, and especially of reviving Eliza- 
bethan dramas which had been beyond the capacity of the parent 
society. The first production, toward the end of 1919, was The 
Duchess of Malfi, John Webster’s admirable tragedy, sailing like a 
three-decker ship over its sea of bloody murders. In order that the 
play might be given in full, with all its changes of scene, a “semi- 
permanent setting” was devised by Norman Wilkinson, one of the 
sponsors of the Society. With some modifications this scene has con- 
tinued to be used for all the subsequent productions. It consists of 
an inner and outer proscenium, separated by a short flight of steps, 
at the head of which curtains can be drawn at will, so that while one 
scene is being played the simple setting for the next can be prepared. 
A gallery above the inner proscenium is sometimes used by the play- 
ers. The Renaissance decoration of this scene is not very satisfac- 
tory, but it serves the practical purpose well enough. One of the 
legacies inherited by the Phoenix from the Stage Society is the con- 
viction that “the play’s the thing.” We can hardly speak of a 
coherent art of the theatre in these performances, which are often 
scantily rehearsed by a company of professional actors drawn from 
various London playhouses. The play is produced on a Sunday 
evening, and on one afternoon of the following week, after which 
the actors return to their normal occupations. The costumes are 
frankly hired, and some of the dowdiness of the costumier’s shop 
often hangs about them. The “properties” are few. The lighting is 
mostly conventional, and depends on the capacity of the particular 
theatre where the performance is given. With all these drawbacks, 
there is not only enthusiasm but good scholarship behind the work. 
From the beginning the choice of plays has been largely in the hands 
of Mr. Montague Summers, the editor of many old plays and the 
author of the painstaking historical notes which embellish the 
programme. 

The first season of the Phoenix was completed by the production 
of Dryden’s Marriage a4 la Mode, Thomas Heywood’s Fair Maid 
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Old prints, as much as old manuscripts, betray the 
treasure house of vigorous old English plays and 
flavorous old English characters which lie buried 
in the past. It is only through the occasional suc- 
cessful revival of a Restoration comedy like The 
Way of the World that the professional theatre of 
London seeks this treasure trove. No one has yet 
ventured to revive in London so old-fashioned a 
melodrama as this Richard Caur de Lion, in which 
Mr. Kemble and Mrs. Jordan may be glimpsed 


completely surrounded by scenery. 
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The subscription audiences of the Phoenix Society, 
a branch of the London Stage Society, have enjoyed 
many fascinating excursions into the plays of six- 
teenth and seventeenth century England. Such 
engravings as this give us a hint of how smart and 
how robust the plays and the parts could be. 
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THE LONDON PHOENIX SOCIETY 


of the West, and Thomas Otway’s Venice Preserv’d. For a time the 
membership was small. It takes at least two years for London to 
become aware of a new play-producing society in its midst. In 1921, 
when the season was opened with Ben Jonson’s Volpone, the 
Phoenix began not only to interest students of dramatic literature, 
but actually to be a fashionable Sunday evening entertainment. 
Bloomsbury, Chelsea and Mayfair suddenly converged upon its per- 
formances. It had perhaps in some measure a succés de scandale, 
for all the dramas it produced dated from a period before the estab- 
lishment of the Censorship of Plays, and the extreme license of the 
dialogue, especially in the Restoration comedies, tickled. the ears 
of the groundlings. Mr. William Archer gave it an excellent adver- 
tisement by a series of violent attacks upon Congreve, Wycherley 
and even the lesser Elizabethans, most of whom he held to be well 
buried on moral grounds and in no need of disinterment. The 
Phoenix calmly pursued its way, producing Congreve’s Love for 
Love, The Witch of Edmonton, by Dekker, Ford and Rowley, and 
Bartholomew Fair, by Ben Jonson. It was already evident that 
a school of acting was being formed under the direction of the pro- 
ducer, Mr. Allan Wade. In the Restoration comedies several young 
players found openings denied to them by the ordinary theatre, 
while the Elizabethan tragedies offered a field for classical acting, 
elsewhere encouraged only at the Old Vic, the regular home of 
Shakespeare in London. 

There followed The Maid’s Tragedy, by Beaumont and Fletcher; 
The Chances, by Fletcher and Buckingham; A// for Love and Am- 
phitryon, both by Dryden, and The Jew of Malta, by Marlowe. 
Most of these plays had not been revived for at least a hundred years, 
and the Dryden performances were particularly successful, offering 
as they did some relief from the unsophisticated tragedy of the 
Elizabethans. John Ford’s fine play ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore was 
the next to emerge from academic obscurity, where it had long lan- 
guished under the title “J1s Pity. After a return to Ben Jonson in 
The Alchemist, the Society attempted the more ambitious produc- 
tion of The Faithful Shepherdess, by John Fletcher, with specially 
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designed scenery and music directed by Sir Thomas Beecham. The 
programme for 1923-24 was in some respects more ambitious stil], 
It opened with Christopher Marlowe’s Edward II, a noble work 
more than once revived in modern times. Then came Wycherley’s 
The Country Wife, the most notorious of English comedies, of which 
it had repeatedly been declared (by Meredith in particular) that 
the women who could sit through its performance must be past 
blushing. The play was given practically without expurgation, and 
proved to be not only tolerable but immensely entertaining. The 
next performance was the first essay of the Phoenix in Shakespearean 
production, and the almost inevitable choice fell upon King Lear. If 
the greatness of this tragedy was not fully realized, the performance 
was at least as good as any within the memory of living playgoers. 
Congreve’s The Way of the World was announced for the close of 
the season, but by this time the Phoenix had set a fashion destined to 
be followed by regular managements, and on the announcement of 
Mr. Nigel Playfair’s revival of the same play at Hammersmith it 
was resolved to substitute Congreve’s The Old Bachelor, which had 
not been seen in London since 1789. 

For the season 1924-25 the Phoenix promises Epicoene, or The 
Silent Woman, by Ben Jonson; The Assignation, or Love in a Nun- 
nery, by Dryden; The Orphan, or The Unhappy Marriage, by 
Thomas Otway; and The Fatal Marriage, or The Innocent Adul- 
tery, by Thomas Southerne. The mine of Old English drama is still 
far from exhausted. He would be a bold man who should attempt 
to name, in the language of the City, its estimated life. There seems 
to be no reason why the Phoenix should not continue to flourish 
indefinitely. It is already sure of a distinguished place in English 
dramatic history. 
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Lack of a repertory theatre leaves the revival of 
plays of another age to occasional and haphazard 
effort. This season, however, Walter Hampden 
will act Massinger’s 4 New Way to Pay Old 
Debts in New York, and there are evidences that 
the actors, at least, feel the lure of picturesque 
characters seen in such a cut as this. 
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Not so many years ago the Delta Upsilon Society 
of Harvard played for America the part of the 
Phoenix Society of London in reviving English 
classics. Jonson’s V’olpone, of which the engrav- 
ing at the left furnishes a single impression, was 
among the society’s many interesting revivals. It 
was through this group that the first American 
effort at the modern staging of Shakespeare was 
attempted, in the production of The Comedy of 
Errors made by Francis Powell and Gardner Hale 
in 1913. 























Nickolas Muray 


The German and Jewish theatres of Greater New York 
have been responsible for bringing to America at one time 
and another some of the finest talents of the Continental 
theatre. Notable among them all is Rudolph Schildkraut, 
whose King Lear under Max Reinhardt has seemed to many 
the best in recent memory. Mr. Schildkraut has been 
heard in English only in The God of Vengeance, though he 
has played pantomime in The Miracle. Here he is seen in 
a character in The Mongrel, by Hermann Bahr, which he 
has played many times in Germany. This work, by the 
author of The Concert, will be seen shortly in New York 
through the adaptation of Elmer Rice. It introduces a new 
manager in Warren P. Munsell. 
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The first production of the Theatre Guild’s new 
season introduces a fresh designer in Jo Mielziner, 
son of Leo Mielziner, and brother of the actor 
Kenneth MacKenna. This is the episode in the 
opera box in the second act of Molnar’s The 
Guardsman, acted here some years ago as Where 
Ignorance Is Bliss. Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
tanne play the leading parts. 
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THE NO ’COUNT BOY 


By PAUL GREEN 


CHARACTERS: 


PHEELIE, a young Negro girl 


Enos, her lover 


Tue No ’Count Boy 
An OLp Necro WoMAN 


Time: A few years ago. 


Piace: Eastern North Carolina, near the Cape Fear River. 

The scene is the small yard immediately before a Negro cabin. At the right 
front is a thick lilac bush with a bench beside it, and to the left from this a 
clumpy china tree with a rocking chair under it. At the left rear is a well, roughly 
boarded up, a chain and battered tin bucket hanging from a cross-piece above. In the 
back is the cabin. Rickety steps lead up to the door in the center. It is an afternoon 


in summer. 


When the curtain rises, Pheelie, a neat Negro girl of seventeen, is sitting on the 
bench by the lilac tree looking through a book. She is dressed in cheap clothes—a 


white dress, white shoes and stockings. 


Presently there is the sound of an approaching buggy in the lane off at the left 
and a voice calls “Whoa!” Pheelie listens a moment, and then without turning her 
head, goes on thumbing the leaves of her book. Enos comes in at the left and stands 
watching her. He is a short, stocky Negro of twenty or more, dressed in a faded gray 
suit and black felt hat. His celluloid collar and scarlet tie shine out brilliantly against 


the black of his face. 


Enos [in a drawling voice that now 
and then drops into a stammer]. Well, 
Pheelie, heah I is. 

PHEELIE [looking up casually]. I see 
you is, and you’s "bout a hour early. 

Enos. But ain’t you all dressed up 
to go? 

Pueevie. I’s dressed up, but I ain’t 
ready to go. 

Enos [dubiously]. Well, suh, now— 
]—I— 

PHEELIE. I des’ put on dese heah 
clothes ’caze it was so hot in de house 
wid my work duds on. [He takes off his 
hat and discloses his naturally kinky hair 


combed back in a straight pompadour. 
He waits for her to notice it, but she 
keeps looking straight before her.| Set 
down and rest yosef. [Somewhat ill at 
ease, he sits down in the rocking-chair and 
watches her. 


Enos. I drapped by a little early hop- 
ing—a—mebbe you'd lak to take a small 
drive befo’ church begun. 


PHEELIE [in the same cold voice}. 
Thanky, I don’t believe I wants to take 
no drive. [Absorbed in her book.] 


Enos [picking at the lining of his hat). 
And I thought we mought stop by Buie’s 
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Creek and git some ice cream. [He 
watches her narrowly. | 

PHEELIE [after a moment]. Dat'd be 
nice, I reckon, but I don’t want no ice 
cream nuther. [She is silent again. He 
puils nervously at his fingers, making the 
joints pop.| And I’d be much obliged if 
you'd quit popping yo’ finger j’ints. 

Enos [jerking his hands apart and run- 
ning his fingers over his greased hair]. 
’Scuse me, Pheelie. [Somewhat timidly 
but with a hidden touch of spirit.] You 
—you don’t seem glad to see me much. 

PuHeewiz. You didn’t have no date to 
come over heah a hour befo’ time. 

Enos [worried]. I knows it. But 
whut’s de matter wid you? You ain’t 
mad at me, is you? 

Pueewiez. No, | ain’t mad. 

Enos. Seems lak you’d druther look 
at dat old book dan talk to me. 

PHeewie. Mebbe I had. [He feels his 
tie, twirls his hat, and spits softly through 
his teeth off to one side. | 

Enos. Whut sorter book is it, Pheelie? 

PHEELIE. Whut difference do it make 
to you? You ain’t int’rested in no book. 

Enos. ‘Speck dat’s right. But you 
sho’ seems mo’ tuk wid it dan anything I 
ever seed you have befo’. 

PHeEeE ie. It’s a fine pitchture book. 

Enos. Whah’d you git it? 

PHEELIE. Dis mawning I was up to 
Mis’ Ella’s helping her hoe out de gyar- 
den, and she told me a whole heap "bout 
de places she and Mr. Jack went when 
dey was merried. And she give me dis 
book dat showed a passel of things. 

Enos. Hunh, dey had money to travel 
wid and enjoy deirselves. 

PHeEE.te. She said one place dey went 
to was some sorter Falls or something lak 
dat, whah de water poured over in a great 
river and made a racket same as de world 
was busting up. 

Enos. Dat ain’t nothing—mostly talk, 
I bet a dollar. 

PHEELIE [closing her book with a 
bang]. Dat’s whut you allus says. You 


don’t care a straw "bout gwine off and 
seeing things. 

Enos [sharply]. Ain’t I done told you 
honey bunch, we ain’t gwine have no 
money to be traipsing round de world, not 
vit nohow. 

PHeetie. Don’t you honey me no mo’ 
I tells you. ; 

Enos [amazed]. Whut’n de name of 
Old Scratch ails you? Ain’t I gut a 
right to honey you and you engaged to 
me! 

PHeevigz. Engaged to you! 
engaged to me. 

Enos. Aw right, I’s engaged to you 
den, and you knows mighty drot’n well 
I’s glad to be too. Dey ain’t no put-on 
wid me. 

PHeEeE te. I reckon you is glad. But 
you mess wid me and you won't be en- 
gaged to nothing. 

Enos [pleadingly]. Now, Pheelie, you 
better th’ow dat book in de far and come 
on and le’s go foh a drive. It’s stirred 
you all up. Come on, I’s gut a mess of 
news to tell you. 

PHEELIE. I ain’t gwine on no drive, 
And I’s ’bout decided not to go wid you 
to no meeting tonight nuther. 

Enos [alarmed]. Lawd, don’t talk lak 
dat. Heah I’s been waiting all de week 
foh dis Saddy night, and you ain’t gwine 
back on me, is you? 

PHEELIEF [softening]. But, Enos, you's 
so samey, allus satisfied wid whut you 
has. You des’ gits my goat. 

Enos [humbly]. If you means I ain't 
tuk wid no wild idees or sich "bout trips 
way off yonder to see folks making fools 
of deirselves, den I is samey. But you 
listen heah, chile, dey ain’t no meracles 
and sich off dere lak what you thinks. 
Onct I spent a good five dollars gwine on 
a ’scursion to Wilmington, and dey won't 
a thing to see, not ha’f as much as dey is 
on dis heah farm. 

PHEELIE. You gut to have eyes to see 
things. Some folks is natchly bawn blind. 

Enos [p)lacatingly]. Well, mebbe 


It’s you 
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when we’s merried we'll take a little trip 
to Raleigh or Durham and see de street 
cyars and big buildings. 

" Pueeviz. But I wants to go furder, 
furder, clean to de mountains, and right 
on den, mebbe. 

Enos. *Y craps, must think I gut a 
can of money buried somewhah. 

Pueeviz. | don’t nuther. Us could 
hobo, or walk part de way, des’ fool 
along. 

Enos [laughing]. Hobo! Us’d hobo 
right into some white man’s jail, dat’s 
whut. And dey ain’t nothing to dat 
walking business. We'd be a purty sight 
wid our feet blistered and somebody’s 
bulldog tearing plugs out’n—well, you 
knows whut. 

PHEELIE [ignoring his reply]. Setting 
dere looking through dat book I gut 
plumb sick and tard of you and all dis 
farming and sweating and gitting no- 
whah—sick of everything. And des’ look- 
ing at old lazy lawrence dancing over the 
fields made me sicker’n sick. 

Enos [eying her]. Honey chile, de 
last time I was heah you said you'd lak 
it working in de fields wid me and keep- 
ing de house and sich. 

Pueeviec. I will, Enos, I reckons I 
will. But dat dere book set me to want- 
ing to go off and git away. 

Enos [moving his chair over to her]. 
Listen to me. I knows I ain’t fitten to 
breave on you, but I’s gwine do my best 
by you. And whut you reckon? Mr. 
Pearson done told me today dat he’s hav- 
ing de lumber sawed to build our house. 
September she'll be done, den you’n me 
kin have business—kin see de preacher. 

PHeeiz. Mr. Pearson’s good to you 
awright. 

Enos. Ain’t he! Dat’s a man whut 
isa man. And it ain’t all foh me he’s 
building dat house. He laks you and 
says he'll be glad to have you on his place. 

PHEELIE [with signs of interest). 
Whut kind of house is it—des’ a shack 


wid a stick-and-dirt chimley ? 


Enos [jubilantly]. Now, I was des’ 
a-hoping you’d ax dat. No, suh, it ain’t 
no cow-shed you could th’ow a dog 
through de cracks—nunh—unh. It’s 
gwine be a nice frame house wid a wide 
po’ch, and it'll be ceiled. And listen heah, 
it’s gwine have wallpaper. And, honey, 
Mr. Pearson said he wanted you to come 
up a-Monday and help choose de pat- 
tern. [He looks at her delightedly.] 

PuHeEELie [her face brightening some- 
what]. Oh, dat’s so nice of you and 
him! [She bows her head.] 

Enos. Whut’s de matter now? 

PHEELIE [looking up with tears in her 
eyes]. You's too good to me, Enos, and 
I hadn’t ort to allus be so onsatisfied. 

Enos. Sho’, never mind now. [He 
puts his arm around her.} 

PHEELIE [letting her hand rest on his 
hair}. Grannys alive! you done spent 
money to git yo’ hair straightened. 

Enos [with a kind of shamed joy]. 
Yeh, yeh, I has. But it was to celebrate 
a little. 

Pueeize. Dat’s th’owing away a dol- 
lar and a half. In a little bit it’ll be 
kinky ag’in. 

Enos. Course it will, but 1 thought 
you'd lak it while it lasts. 

PHEELIE [laughing]. You sho’ is a 
proud nigger. [She kisses him quickly 
and stands away from him.] Nunh-unh, 
I ain’t gwine do it no mo’. [He drops 
reluctantly back into his seat, and she 
sits again on the bench.] 

Enos [after a moment]. You want to 
take dat little drive now? 

PHEELIE. I mought, I guess. 

Enos [slapping himself]. Hot dog, 
den le’s go, honey! 

PHEELIE [brightly]. Lemme shet up 
de house and we'll be ready. Muh and 
Pap and all de kids is over to de ice 
cream supper at Uncle Haywood’s befo’ 
preaching. [She starts up.] 

Enos [standing up]. Aw right, honey 
babe. I sho’ laks to see you jollied up. 
And I’s gut anudder surprise foh you. 
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PHEELIE [stopping]. You has? 

Enos [mysteriously]. Unh-hunh. But 
I'll tell you a little later. 

PHEELIE. Naw, suh, tell me now— 
please. 

Enos [anxious to tell it]. In course I 
cain’t stand out ag’in you. Well, we 
ain’t gwine drive behine no flop-yured 
mule dis time. 

PuHeeviz. We ain’t! [She starts to- 
wards the left to look out.] 

Enos. Naw, suh, I’s driving Egyp’. 

Pueewiz. Mr. Pearson’s fine hoss! 

Enos [grinning]. Yeh, yeh, sho’ is. 
I worked hard all de week, and dis 
mawning he come to me and axed me if 
I didn’t want Egyp’ to haul you wid 
tonight. 

PHEELIE [looking off]. Dere he is. 
Ain’t dat fine, and is he safe? 

Enos. Safe! Safe as a cellar. 
Lawd, he kin burn de wind! 

PHEELIE. Goody-good. 
help me shet de house. 

Enos [as they go off at the left rear). 
Mr. Pearson knows I ain’t gwine beat his 
stock and bellows ’em lak some de nig- 
gers. I tells you, sugar lump, if we stays 
wid him and do right, some dese days 
we gwine have money to take dem dere 
trips you wants to. 

[They have hardly disappeared when a 
slender Negro youth of sixteen or seven- 
teen, barefooted and raggedly dressed in 
an old pair of overalls, shirt and torn 
straw hat, comes in at the right front and 
stands staring after them. He is whittling 
a green walking-stick. In a moment he 
pulls out a small mouth organ and begins 
playing a whirling jig.] 

Enos [coming around the corner). 
Who's dat playing to beat de band? [He 
and Pheelie come back into the yard. 
Pheelie stares at the boy in delighted 
astonishment. Suddenly he winds up on 
a high note. As he beats the saliva out of 
the harp against his thigh, he bursts into 
a loud, joyous laugh.]| 


But 


Now come 


PHEELIE. Lawd, you kin play. Who 
is you? 

Enos [with a touch of authority in his 
voice]. Whut you want heah? I ain't 
never seed you befo’. 

Boy [in a clear, childish voice, as he 
looks at Pheelie|. You ain’t? 

Enos. Naw, I ain’t. Whut you mean 
walking up in people’s yards and acting 
lak you was home? 

Boy. I thought I mought git me a 
drink from de well dere. 

PHeeviz. Help yosef. [He draws 
himself some water and drinks. Enos and 
Pheelie watch him.] 

Enos. I bet he’s some boy run away 
from home. Mebbe a tramp, I dunno. 

PHEELIE. Dat boy a tramp! Hunh, 
he ain’t no sich. 

Enos. Looks s’picious to me. 

Boy [coming back from the well and 
wiping his mouth with his sleeve]. | 
thought I mought git a bite to eat heah 
mebbe. [He looks from one to the other, 
a lurking smile in his eyes.] 

PHEELIE [uncertainly]. You mought. 

Enos. Lak as not de lady wants to 
know whah you come from and whut yo’ 
business is befo’ she ‘gins to feed you. 

Boy [looking at Pheelie|. Would you? 

PHEELIE. Yeh. Whut’s yo’ name? 

Boy [laughing and blowing out a whiff 
of music]. Mostly I ain’t gut no name. 
[ Beating the harp in his hand and scratch- 
ing his leg with his toe.| ’Way, ’way 
back down dere [pointing indefinitely be- 
hind him] whah I come from some of 
‘em calls me Pete, but mostly dey calls 
me de No ’Count Boy. 

Enos. Why dey call you dat for? 

Boy [laughing again]. ’Caze | don't 
lak to work in de fields. 

Enos. Unh—hunh, 
s’picioned it. 

Boy. S’picioned whut? 

Enos. Aw,- nothing. Anyhow dat’s a 
good name foh you, I bet. Who's boy 
is you and whah’d you come from ‘way 
back down dere, as you calls it? 


unh—hunh, I 
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Boy [quickly]. Cuts no wool who’s 
boy I is. As foh whah I come from, I 
cain’t tell you, bo, ’caze I dunno hardly. 
[Hesitating and pointing off to the right.] 
You see whah de sky come down to de 
earf—'way, ‘way yonder? 

Enos. I sees it. 

Boy [grinning to himself]. Well, I 
come from miles and miles beyont it. [4 
hind of awe creeping into his words.] 
Lawd, Lawd, how fuh has I come? 


Pueewiz. You been all dat distance by 
? 


yosef ! 
’ Boy. Sho’ has. And whut’s mo’ I 
walked it every jump. [Again he draws 
the harp across his lips in a breath of 
music, all the while watching them with 
bright eyes.) 

Enos. Whah you gwine? 

Boy. Des’ gwine. 

PHEELIE. You mean you ain’t gut no 
special place in mind—you des’ hoboing 
along ? 

Boy. Dat’s it, I reckon. 

Enos. How does you git yo’ rations— 
beg foh it? 

Boy. I pays foh it when I kin git ’em. 
Sometimes I goes hongry. 

Enos [looking at him keenly]. 
ain't gut no money, has you? 

Boy [cunningly]. Dat’s awright. I 
pays foh it des’ de same. [He stops and 
looks at Pheelie with big eyes.) You's as 
purty as a pink, ain’t you? 

PHEELIE [turning away her head}. 
Why you ax dat? 

Enos [sharply]. You needn’t be think- 
ing you gwine git yo’ supper on soft talk, 
hoss-cake. 

Boy [still looking at Pheelie|. Whut’s 
yo’ name? 

Pueevie. My name’s Ophelia, but 
dey calls me Pheelie. 

Boy [staring at her admiringly and 
cracking his palm against his thigh). 
Dawg-gone! des’ lak me foh de world. 
I’s named one thing and dey calls me 
anudder. 

Enos [with a hint of uneasiness]. 


You 


Heah, I ’specks you better be gwine on 
up de road. Me’n Miss Pheelie’s des’ 
ready to go out foh our afternoon drive, 
and we don’t want to be bothered wid 
nobody’s no ‘count boy. 

Boy [his face falling]. 1 hates to hin- 
der you, Miss Pheelie, and cain’t I git 
nothing t’eat—a tater or anything? 

Puee.iz. I ’speck I could give you a 
snack in yo’ hand right quick. 

Boy. No sooner said’n done, I hopes. 
And I pays you foh it too. 

Enos [almost sarcastically]. Gut yo’ 
pockets full of silver and gold apt as not. 

Boy. Naw, suh, I gut something bet- 
ter’n new money. Heah she is [Holding 
up his harp.) I plays you a piece or two 
pieces or three, and you gives me a bite 
and whut you pleases. [In mock serious- 
ness he pulls off his hat and addresses 
them.] Ladies and ge’men, de fust piece 
I renders is called “De Darke-eyed 
‘"Oman.” It’s music "bout a ’oman whut 
had three little boys, and dey tuk sick and 
died one June night whilst de mocking- 
birds was singing. And allus adder that 
dey said she had a dark shadow in her 
dark eyes. [He clears his throat, 
spits once or twice and lays the harp 
gently to his lips. Closing his eyes, he be- 
gins to play. Enos stirs about him as the 
notes flood from the boy's mouth, and now 
and then he looks questioningly at 
Pheelie’s averted face. The boy's nostrils 
quiver, and he makes a sobbing sound in 
his throat. Tears begin to pour down his 
cheeks. He winds up with a flourish.] 

Enos [Gruffly]. Lawd Jesus, dat ras- 
cal kin blow! 

Boy [looking at Pheelie as he wipes his 
eyes]. I hopes you don’t mind. Every 
time I blows dat piece I cries. [Pheelie 
glances up with moist eyes.] 

PHeewiz. I sho’ don’t mind. 
you learn dat? 

Boy. It’s a made piece. 

Enos. Who made it? 

Boy. Me. 

Enos [ironically]. Hunh, you mought! 


Whah 
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Boy [his face troubled]. You believes 
I made it, don’t you, Miss Pheelie? 

Pueeie. Dat I do. 

Boy [his face clearing]. Aw right den. 
And I'll play you anudder piece foh dat 
snack of grub. 

PHEELIE. Dat one’s enough to pay. 

Enos. You sho’ you didn’t git no ra- 
tions down de road? 


Boy. Not nary a chaw. 
PHEELIE. Ain’t you had nothing all 
day? 


Boy. Nothing but some branch water 
and a little bitsy bird I killed wid a rock 
and fried. [His face takes on a sober 
look, and tears again glisten in his eyes. | 

Enos [looking at him in astonish- 
ment]. You sho’ is a quare fellow. 

Boy [staring up at the sky]. Dat lit- 
tle bird was singing so sweet and ruffling 
his breast in de wind, and I picked up a 
rock an des’ th’owed devilish lak, never 
thought I’d hit him. But dat’s de way 
it is—when you thinks you won't, you 
does, and I kilt him. 

Pueeviz. And den you et him? 

Boy [wiping his eyes on his sleeve}. 
I was so hongry den, and I built a speck 
of fire and baked him. [Wretchedly.] 
Won't it better foh me to eat him dan 
foh maggits to git at him? 

PHEELIE. "Iwas dat. 

Boy [mournfully]. But I sho felt bad 
*’bout dat little bird. I cain’t git his 
chune out’n my haid. He sot on dat limb 
and would give a long call and den a 
short one [imitating on his harmonica] 
des’ lak dat. 

Enos. You’s a mighty big fellow to be 
crying over a bird, seems lak to me. 

Pueewiz. Enos, you quit dat making 
fun. 

Boy. When I come through de creek 
back dere, a good-god was pecking in a 
high daid tree, and he turnt his haid 
sideways and whickered at me. I heahd 
him say he gwine ha’nt me foh killing 
dat bird. 

Enos. 


I swear! [Pheelie gives him a 
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cutting look, and he stops his laughing. } 

Boy. I’ve hearn dat dem good-gods js 
old women turnt to birds ’caze dey was 
weeked. And you see dey’s still gut on 
little old red caps. 

PHEELIE. Dey won’t hurt you. 

Enos. Pshaw, dey ain’t nothing but 
great big sapsuckers. 

Boy. How you know? Des’ de same 
dis’n scolded me foh th’owing dat rock. 
I could tell it in his talk and de way he 
looked at me. ; 

PHEELIE. You didn’t mean to do it 
nohow, and you was hongry too. Now 
play us some mo’. 

Boy. I ’speck mebbe den it’s aw right, 
I ’speck so. Now I plays you my udder 
piece to pay you plenty foh my eatings, 


PHEELIE. Tain’t dat, ’tain’t dat. We 
laks to heah you. I'll feed you foh 
nothing. 


Boy. Well, listen to dis, folkses. [He 
again pulls off his hat and makes his stage 
bow.] Ladies and ge’men, dis is a talk- 
ing piece I’se gwine render. It's ’titled 
“De Coffin Song,” and tells "bout a nice 
gal whut went away from home all 
dressed out in white and died, and dey 
sont her body back to her Muh and Pap. 
Dis heah’s de Coast-Line coming down 
de track on a dark and rainy night wid 
her coffin on boa’d. [He closes his eyes 
and begins blowing the choo-kerr-choo of 
a starting train. He intersperses his blow- 
ing with short speeches. | 
De rain is beating on de window panes 
and everybody is mournful. 

[The choo-kerr-chooing takes on a sob- 

bing note, and the speed of the train 

increases. | 

De old man and de old ’oman is at de 
station waiting foh deir daughter’s body, 
her dey loved so well, oh, her dey loved 
so well. “Don’t cry, honey, she gone to 
heaven,” de old man say, “Lawd, Lawd,” 
de old man say. Den he heah dat coffin- 
blow. 

[A long mournful wail of the engine's 

whistle follows, swallowed up in the 
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growing speed of the locomotive. He 

opens his eyes and begins to chant forth 

his bits of dialogue. | 
Now she’s balling de jack ’cross de river 
trustle. 

[He quivers and sings with the strain- 

ing timbers of the bridge.] 

Heah she is passing by de gravel-pit. How 
she goes by, how she goes by lak a great 
black hoss, a great black hoss! And now 
she’s blowing foh de crossing. 

[The whistle moans again.] 

Her Muh and Pap’s on de platform at de 
station and dey feels deir hearts in deir 
moufs at de crying of dat train, Lawd, 
Lawd, de crying of dat train! 

[Again he gives the coffin-blow, long 

and heartbreaking.] 
De train she slow up. 

[The choo-kerr-chooing slowly stops.] 
Dey takes out de coffin and flowers and 
puts her in a huss, and dey all drives off 
slow, slow, lak dis— 

[He plays a sort of dead march and 

stalks back and forth across the yard.]| 
Den de next day dey takes her to de 
graveyard, de lonesome graveyard, and de 
preacher preach, and de people sing, shout 
—shout hallelujah—de preacher preach 
and de people sing, shouting glory to de 
Lamb. And den dey ’gin th’ow dirt in 
on her. 

[He imitates the thump, thump of 

clods falling on the coffin.] 

Den de favver and muwver and sisters and 
bruvvers all cry out loud. Her Pap cries 
lak dis— 

[He gives forth a long, deep groan.] 
And de sisters and bruvvers lak dis— 

[4 medley of weeping sounds.] 

And de muvver cry lak dis— 
[4 high, piercing shriek.] 
And den dey roach up de grave and de 
preacher make prayer—Lawd, Lawd 
Jesus, have mercy upon us! Den dey all 
go off and dey ain’t nothing left ’cepting 
a crow in a high scraggly pine a-saying— 

[He mingles his music with a raucous 

h-a-r-r-c-k, h-a-r-r-c-k.]} 


Den adder dat when night come, dark 
and rainy night, de last thing is a small 
wind in de bushes lak dis— 

[4 trembling flute-like note rises, bub- 

bles and disappears. He beats the harp 

against his hand and looks uncertainly 
at Enos and Pheelie, the tears wetting 
his cheeks.] 

Enos [presently]. I cain’t deny you 
gut de world beat handling dat baby, but 
whut’n de name o’ God makes you cry 
so much? 

Boy [watching Pheelie’s bowed head]. 
When I plays dat piece I feel so lone- 
some lak I cain’t help crying, I allus cries. 

Enos. I’s seed folks cry when deir peo- 
ple died, but Lawd, I never seed no sich 
cry-baby as you. 

Boy. You's hard-hearted. Look at 
Miss Pheelie, she’s crying. 
Enos. Help my life! 

Pheelie ? 

PHEELIE [hurriedly drying her eyes]. 
Don’t make no fun of me, Enos, I des’ 
had de blues ag’in. 

Enos [patting his hat anxiously}. 
Heah, don’t you git to feeling dat a-way 
no mo’, honey. Le’s go on wid our drive. 

Boy. You calls her honey! 

Enos. Dat I do. She’s my gal, dat’s 
whut. And listen to me—I don’t want 
no no count fellow come piddling by wid 
a harp and wild talk to git her upsot. 

Boy [unhappily]. I didn’t know you 
was her man. I—I thought she was too 
purty and lak a angel foh dat. [Pheelie 
looks at him tearfully, and he gazes back 
warmly. ] 

Enos [angrily]. Look out, nigger, 
mind whut you’s up to! 

PHeeEviz. Enos, you quit talking to 
dat boy lak dat! 

Enos [coming up to her and catching 
her by the arm]. Come on now and let 
dat fellow go on whah he’s started. 

PHEELIE [springing up]. Turn me 
a-loose. He’s gwine stay right heah if he 
wants to, and eat and sleep to boot. 

Enos [hesitating a moment and then 


Whaut ails you, 
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flaring out, his timidity and slowness 
gone]. De hell you say! [He turns sud- 
denly towards the boy and points off to 
the left.] You see ’way, ’way yonder in 
de west whah de sun is setting in de 
tops of dem long-straw pines? 

Boy [questioningly]. Yeh, I sees it. 

Enos [moving towards him]. Well, I 
wants you to git in dat road and in three 
minutes start dere. 

PHEELIEZ [putting herself quickly be- 
fore him]. He ain’t gwine, I tells you. 

Boy [emboldened by Pheelie’s protec- 
tion]. You means you wants to run me 
off befo’ I gits any rations? 

Enos. I don’t keer whedder you gits 
any rations or not. I wants you to leave 
heah befo’ you gits Pheelie all tore up 
wid you’ foolish notions. [Snapping.] 
You better git from heah! 

Boy [swinging his stick before him and 
smiling with weak grimness]._ Ah—hah 
—I ain’t gwine. [Enos makes another 
step towards him.| Don’t you come to- 
wards me. I'll split yo’ haid open wid 
dis heah stick. [Enos stops and eyes him 
cautiously. The boy holds his stick in 
trembling readiness. | 

PHEELIE [getting between them]. I 
tells you, Enos Atkins, you ain’t gwine 
harm nary a hair of dis boy’s head. You 
do and I’ll scratch yo’ eyes out apt as not. 

Enos. God A’mighty! done hypno- 
tized wid him a’ready, is you? [In a 
wheedling tone.] Now, boy, cain’t you 
see how ’tis wid me? We was des’ ready 
to go off to church, and heah you pops up 
and sets yosef in ’twixt us. [He feels in 
his pocket and pulls out a dollar.| Heah, 
take dis dollar and go on. You kin buy 
enough grub wid it to last you a week. 

Boy [breaking into a loud, derisive 
laugh]. Ain’t he a sight trying to har 
me off from his gal! 

Enos. Dem dere laughs is lakly gwine 
be coffin tacks foh you. [The boy closes 
his eyes in merriment. With a quick 
movement Enos snatches his stick from 
him.] Now see’f you don’t strak a trot 


up dat road. [He puts out his arm and 
pushes Pheelie back. Egypt is heard of 
the left pawing the ground and shaking 
his bridle. Enos calls] Whoa, Egypt! 

Boy [half-whimpering]. Don’t hit me 
wid dat stick. 

Enos. I ain’t gwine hit you if you 
lights a rag out’n heah dis minute. Scat, 
or I'll wring yo’ neck. Make yosef sca’ce, 
nigger. 

PuHeeiz. Let him ’lone, let him ‘lone, 
I tells you! 

Boy. You better go tend to you hoss, 
bo. I heah him trying to git loose. 

Enos [looking appealingly at Pheelie}, 
Egyp’s gitting restless, Pheelie. Yoy 
’bout ready to be driving now? [He steps 
to the left and calls.) Whoa! whoa dere, 
Egyp’! Come on, Pheelie, and le’s go. 

PHEELIE [shaking her head determin- 
edly]. I ain’t gwine on no drive wid 
you, and dat’s my last say. 

Enos. Oh, hell fiah! [He lowers his 
stick. At the left he turns and speaks.] 
You des’ wait heah, you little pole-cat, 
and I’ll fix you yit! [He hurries out.] 

Boy [turning boldly back into the 
yard]. Hunh, dat nigger ain’t nothing 
but bluff. 

PuHeewtiz. And he ain’t gwine make 
you leave nuther. You stay raght wid 
him. 

Boy. He thinks you’s gitting to laking 
me, dat’s whut he thinks. [He falls to 
staring at her intently.] 

PHEELIE. Why you look at me lak 
dat? 

Boy [shyly]. How old is you? 

PHEELIE. Seventeen. 

Boy [joyously]. Is? Den we’s des’ 
de same age. Cain’t—cain’t I call you 
Pheelie ? 

PHeEEeLie [looking at the ground). 
Yeh, yeh, you kin. 

Boy. I feels des’ lak I knowed you all 
my life, and I ain’t never seed nobody 
lak you in all my progueings, nobody— 
and I’s travelled a heap too. 

PuHeEie. And you's seed a monstrous 
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lot whah you travelled, ain’t you? Yeh, 
you has, I bet. 

Boy. I has dat—Lawd, Lawd! 

PHEELIE [dropping into the rocking- 
chair]. Has you seed any big rivers and 
waters and sich? 

Boy. Rivers! Lawd, yeh! 

Pueeviz. Has you been by a place 
whah a great river pours over a steep 
hill roaring lak de judgment day? 

Boy [dropping on his knees and mark- 
ing in the dirt as he ponders]. I dunno 
—Yeh, yeh, dat river was two miles 
wide and you had to stop yo’ yurs in a 
mile of it. 

Puee.iz. Go on, go on, tell me some 
mo’. Has you been in any big towns? 

Boy. Has I? I’s been in towns dat 
had streets so long dey won’t no coming 
to de end of ’em. 

Pueeviz. Was dey many people dere? 

Boy. People! People! [He rolls over 
on the ground at the remembrance of it, 
and then sits up.| All kinds and sizes. 
People running, people walking, some 
wearing diamont dresses and gold shoes. 
Rich, my, my, how rich! Ortymobiles as 
big as a house wid howns dat jar lak a 
earfquake and b’iler busting all to onct. 

Pueevie [a little dubiously|. Aw— 

Boy. Hit’s so. And street cyars run- 
ning wid nothing pulling or pushing ’em. 
And buildings so high dat de moon 
breshes de top. High! Lawd, Lawd, 
how high! And people hauling money 
wid trains, big train loads whah dey 
keeps it in a big house wid a school break- 
ing of folks to guard it. 

Pueeiz. I been looking at pitchtures 
in dis book, but nothing fine as dat. [She 
brings the book and shows it to him.] 

Boy [somewhat disturbed]. Yeh, I's 
gut a book lak dat. [He begins picking 
his teeth meditatively with a straw.] It 
was give to me by a peddling man. [Smil- 
ing wisely.| But dat was befo’ I went 
out travelling foh myself. Lawd, Lawd, 
‘pared to what I’s seed in New Yawk 
dat book ain’t nothing. 


PHEELIE. You been New Yawk? 

Boy. Dat I has. She's a long ways 
yonder too, mebbe two hundred miles, 
who knows? But, Pheelie, dat’s de place 
to go, everything easy, people good to you, 
nothing to do but eat ice cream and mebbe 
now and den drink lemonade—and see 
people, people! worse’n de fair at Dunn. 
Never seed sich a mess of people. [Enos 
is heard quieting his horse.] 


PHEELIE. How'd you travel so fuh 
and pay yo’ way? Must take a lot of 
money. 


Boy. I walked, dat’s how, bum my 
way. And when I gits hongry I plays 


my harp. 
PHeeviz. Whah you sleep? 
Boy. You don’t know nothing bout 


travelling, does you? I sleeps on de warm 
ground. Come sunset, I stops in a hol- 
low and breaks down bushes and rakes 
up pine-straw and sleeps lak a log. And 
in de mawning I wakes and sees de jew 
on everything and heahs de birds singing, 
and I lies dere a while and practice on 
my harp. Den I’s off down de road 
breaving de fine air and feeling des’ as 
happy as I kin. 

PHEELIE [vehemently]. 
Enos we could do lak dat. 
told him time and ag’in. 

Boy. You lak to live dat a-way? 

PHEELIE. Unh-hunh, yeh I would. 

Boy [earnestly]. Why cain’t you, 
Pheelie ? 

PHEELIE [twisting her hands ner- 
vously]. I dunno—I wants to—I do 
wants to go and keep on gwine. 

Boy [leaning quickly forward]. 
Pheelie, Pheelie, come on wid me and go 
tromping through de world. You kin 
leave dat bench-leg Enos behine. 

PHEELIE [turning impulsively towards 
him and then dropping her head). I 
cain’t do it, I’s ’fraid to. [Enos slips in at 
the left rear and listens.] 

Boy. I tell you we would have de 
best time gwine. Come on and go wid 
me. 


I done told 
I sho’ has 
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PHEELIE [hesitating]. I—mought do 
it—I’s half tempted to do it. 

Boy [catching her hand]. | tells you 
whut—how "bout me waiting out in de 
woods dere till dark comes down and 
den you put on a old dress and j’ine me? 

PHEELIE [pulling her hand unwilling- 
ly from him]. Dat’d be fine—fine, but 
wouldn’t folks raise cain? 

Boy. Let ’em. Whut you’n me keer? 
We'll be splashing in de rain and shout- 
ing in de sun. And we'll step along to- 
gedder, and I'll hold yo’ purty little hand 
and you'll hold mine, and I’ll teach you 
to sing songs. I knows a bushel of purty 
ones. And den I'll learn you how to 
blow my harp. And we'll slip down de 
roads at sunrise and sunset, singing and 
blowing de finest chunes dey is. Please’m 
say you'll go wid me. 

PHEELIE [with shining eyes]. You has 
de purtiest talk of any man or boy I ever 
seed, and oh, I wish—wish— [With 
sudden abandon.] Yeh, yeh, I will—lI 
will—I’ll go. [Eestatically he touches her 
arm and looks straight into her eyes.] 

Boy [cooingly]. Birdie mine, birdie 
mine. [He stands up by her chair.] 

PHEELIE [her face alight as she leans 
her head against him]. Oh, it makes my 
haid swim to think of all we’s gwine see 
and heah. [He timidly puts his arm over 
her shoulder. Enos throws his stick be- 
hind him, springs forward and snatches 
the boy away from Pheelie.} 

Enos. Heah, you low-down rascal, 
trying to steal my gal, is you! Oh, yeh, 
I been heahing whut you said. [His nos- 
trils dilating.1 And I’s gwine give you 
a kick in de seat of yo’ britches dat’ll 
send you whah you’s gwine. 

Boy [retreating behind Pheelie|. 1 
ain’t trying to steal her nuther. She don’t 
keer nothing foh you and wants to go 
on wid me. 

Enos. Dat’s a lie, you little ficey fool, 
and you better look out befo’ | gives you 
de lock-jaw. 

Boy. She much as said she don’t love 


you, now den. 

Enos. You didn’t say dat, did you, 
Pheelie ? 

PHeeviz. I dunno whah I loves you 
or not. 

Enos [turning savagely upon the boy). 
Damn yo’ soul, I gut a notion to ham. 
string you. [He makes a movement tp. 
wards the boy. who darts over to the left 
sees his walking-stick, and seizes it.] 
You des’ come heah rolling off yo’ lies 
by de yard and tear up everything! Why 
don’t you leave? Want me to bring out 
a fedder bed and wash yo’ feet and sing 
to you and fan you and put you to sleep 
does you? [Jumping forward.] I'll put 
you to sleep! 

Boy [falling quickly behind Pheelie 
and drawing his stick.| You make anyé- 
der move at me and I’ll scrush yo’ skull, 

PHEELIE [crying out]. Enos, stop dat, 
stop dat! 

Enos [sarcastically]. Yeh, and who's 
you to order me—you lost every ray of 
sense you ever had! Wouldn’t you bea 
purty fool running off wid dis heah 
woods-colt and sleeping in de jambs of 
fences and old hawg beds and scratching 
fleas lak a mangy hound! [His voice ris- 
ing high in wrath.| Dat you would. And 
in winter weather you'd have yo’ shirt- 
tail friz to you hard as arn. You'd bea 
sight foh sore eyes! 

PHEELIE. Shet up. Boy, I wouldn't 
let him call me no woods-colt. 

Boy [weakly]. Don’t you call me dat. 

Enos [taking off his coat]. Call you 
dat! I ain’t started yit. I’s gwine twist 
off bofe yo’ yurs and make you eat ‘em 
widdout no salt. Hell, you ain’t gut no 
mo’ backbone dan a ground-puppy. 

Boy [trembling and clinging to his 
stick]. Pheelie, Pheelie, don’t let him git 
at me. 

PHEELIE. Don’t you hurt dat boy, I 
tells you ag’in. 

Enos [laughing brutally]. Hurt him! 
I’s gwine crucify him. [He begins ar- 
cling Pheelie. The boy keeps on the op- 
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posite side. Enos reaches out and pulls 
Pheelie behind him.] Now, my little 
bohunkus, whah is you? 

Boy [in desperation raising his stick]. 
Don’t you come neah me. [Enos makes a 
dart at him. The boy starts to flee, but as 
Enos clutches him he turns and brings his 
stick awkwardly down on his head. Enos 
staggers and falls to his knees. | 

PHEELIE [looking on in amazement a 
moment and then screaming]. Lawd, 
you's kilt Enos! [She stands uncertainly, 
and then runs and holds him to her.] 

Boy [in a scared voice as he drops his 
stick]. Muhcy, whut’s I gwine do? Is— 
is you hurt, Enos? [Enos groans.] 

Pueeviz. Git out’n heah, you, you— 
You’s murdered my husband. Enos, 
Enos, honey baby, is you hurt bad? [He 
groans; she helps him to a chair.] 

Enos [twisting his head from side to 
side]. Hurt? Nothing but a little crack. 
Dat lizard ain’t strong enough to kill a 
flea wid a sludge hammer. [He suddenly 
whirls around and runs his tongue out, 
snarling at the boy.| Ya-a-a-ah! [The 
boy bounds backwards and, tripping over 
the bench, falls sprawling on the ground. | 
See dere, blowing my breaf on him th’ows 
him into fits. [The boy lies stretched out 
still] 

PHEELic. Oh, my Lawdy, you—I be- 
lieves he’s daid or something! 

Enos [trying to hide his fear]. Sho’ 
nothing but de breaf knocked out’n him. 

PHEELIE [shrilly, as she bends above 
the boy]. He’s hurt, I tells you. Po’ boy. 
[Turning towards Enos.) Whut if you's 
kilt him? 

Enos [rubbing his head]. Shet up, he 
ain’t hurt bad. 

PHeetic. You hateful mule-beating 
rascal, he is hurt. [Moaning over him.] 
Oh, my sweet honey-boy. 

Boy [sitting up]. Jesus, dat fall jarred 
de wind out’n my stomash. [Suddenly 
getting to his feet and eying Enos fear- 
fully.] Don’t let dat man make at me. 

Pueevie. I don’t reckon he will. You 


gin him a dost to last foh a while. 

Enos [standing up]. A dost! Hunh, 
he cain’t faze me wid no little tap on de 
skull. [He begins rolligg up his sleeves. 
There is a hail off at the right front.) 
And now I rolls up my sleeves foh de 
hawg-killing. 

PHEELIE. You all stop dat rowing 
now. Yonder comes somebody. [The 
boy reaches down and gets his harp out 
of the dirt.] 

Enos. Who is dat? 
in a steer cyart. 

Boy [looking up hastily]. Lawd Jesus, 
dat’s—who’s dat! Hide me, people, hide 
me quick so’s she cain’t git to me. [He 
looks in terror.| Whah must I go? 

PHEELIE. Why you skeered of her? 


Boy. Pheelie, put me somewhah, civer 
me quick! 

PHEELIE. 
she’s coming up de paf. 
de house mebbe. 

Boy [on his knees]. And if she axes 
foh me, don’t you tell her. 

PHEELIE. We'll tell her we ain’t seed 
hair nor hide of you. But I cain’t see 
why you so tore up. [He crawls rapidly 
off at the left rear around the house.} 
Now, Enos, you keep yo’ mouf closed. 
Dey’s something up—dat boy ’fraid so. 

Enos. Dey is something up, and my 
s’picions is coming to de top. 

Otp Woman [ealling off the right 
front]. Heigho. 

Pueetiz. Heigho. [A stout old 
negress, dressed in rough working clothes, 
comes in at the right. She carries a long 
heavy switch in her hand, with which she 
cuts at the ground as she talks.]} 

O_p Woman. How you all come on? 

PHEELIE. Well as common, and how 
does you? 

Otp Woman. Well, I thanky. I's 
looking my boy—seen anything of him? 

PHEELIE [slowly]. Whut sorter boy? 

Oup Woman. Lawd, take me all day 
to gin you a pitchture of him. He’s des’ 
de no-’countest fellow ever was bawn. 


Some old ‘oman 


Drap down on yo’ knees, 
Better git behine 
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He goes round, playing a harp, and he’s you a beating whut is a beating when you 


not des’ right in his haid. He talks wild 
bout being off and travelling everywhah, 
and he ain’t never been out’n Hornett 
County. Gut all dat mess out’n pitch- 
ture books and sich. [A delighted grin 
begins to pass over Enos’ face. Pheelie 
looks dejectedly at the ground.]| 

PHEELIE [in a choked voice]. I ain’t 
seed him nowhah. 

Otp WomaAN [watching her closely]. 
I whupped him t’udder day ’caze he so 
sorry, and he run off. And when I 
ketches him dis time I’s gwine cyore him 
for good and all. You ain’t seed him? 

PHEELIE [looking up]. Naw’m. 

Otp Woman [eying her]. Dat’s 
quair. I thought I seed somebody lak 
him standing heah in de yard. Last house 
down de road said he passed dere a hour 
ago, and dey ain’t no road to turn off. 

PHEELIE [persistently]. Naw’m, I 
ain’t seed him. 

[Unseen by Pheelie, Enos makes a sig- 
nal to the woman that the boy is behind 
the house. Cunningly she goes on talking 
to Pheelie.]| 

PHEELIE [looking off]. Mebbe he 
went by when we won’t looking. [The 
woman darts around the house and is 
heard crying out. | 

Oxtp Woman. Ah-hah, heah you is! 

PuHeeEtiz. How'd she find out he’s 
dere? [There is the sound of blows fol- 
lowed by loud crying.] 

Enos. Listen at him cry, de baby! 

PHEELIE [who has started towards the 
rear]. Quit yo’ laughing. [She chokes 
with sobs.} You set her on him, dat’s 
whut you done. And I’ll help him out, 
she shain’t beat him so. [She meets the 
old woman coming in leading the boy by 
the collar. He is crying like a child.} 

Outp WomMaAN [yelling at him]. Dry 
up! [He stops his sobbing and looks off 
ashamed.| Now, ain’t you a mess to be 
running off and leaving me all de cotton 
to chop! [Looking around her.| Well, 
we’s gut to be moving, and I’s gwine gin 


gits home. 

Enos. Whah you live? 

Oxtp Woman. Down neah Dukes, 

Enos. Oh, ho, I thought mebbe from 
yo’ boy’s talk you was from New Yawk 
or de moon or somewhah. 

Oxtp Woman. I be bound he’s beep 
lying to you. He cain’t tell de truf, De 
devil must a gut him in de dark of de 
moon. [She brings the switch across his 
legs. He shouts with pain.] Step on now! 
[He struggles and holds back.] 

Boy. Pheelie, help me, cain’t you? 

PHEELIE [raising a face filled with 
wrath]. Help you! Dat I won’t. [Gom. 
ing up to him and glaring in his face.) 
You dirty stinking rascal, why you fool 
me so? 

Otp Woman [giving him another 
cut]. You put a move on you or I'll frail 
de stuffing out’n you. [They move off te 
wards the right front, he looking back and 
holding out his hands to Pheelie.] 

Boy. Pheelie, don’t turn ag’in me so, 
Pheelie! [They go out.] 

Enos [going up to Pheelie]. Honey, 
don’t—don’t be mad now. See, if it 
hadn’t been foh me, apt as not you'd a-let 
dat little fool gut you to gwine off wid 
him. [Pheelie bursts into wild sobs. He 
pulls her head against his breast, but she 
shakes herself from him. The loud voice 
of the Old Woman is heard outside.] 

Oxtp Woman. You git in dat cyart or 
I'll Pheelie you! 

PHeEE iE. I don’t want—lI ain’t never 
gwine to speak to you ag’in. Oh, he's 
done gone! [She runs to the right and 
calls down the road.| Heigh, boy! boy! 

Boy [his voice coming back faint and 
high]. Pheelie—ee—ee! [Pheelie falls 
on the bench, sobbing in uncontrollable 
grief. Enos stands looking at her witha 
wry smile while he gingerly rubs his 
bruised head. After a moment he goes 
over to her and puts his arms around her. 
They are still around her as the curtain 
falls.) 
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The prologues which the larger motion picture houses 
provide for their photoplays, and the dances which 
they frequently add to their programs have brought 
out many interesting talents among stage designers. 
The most notable has, perhaps, been John Wenger, 
of the theatres managed at various times by Rothap- 
fel. From Chicago comes R. Sibley Mack, who has 
begun interestingly in this fashion, but whose con- 
ceptions of ballet material have far outrun the cour- 
aye and ambitions of his employers. Above is the 
first of a series of four scenes—presented here in 
photographs of models—from a dance sequence of 
Mack’s own creation, The Cycle. At the begin- 
ning fiery reds, vivid greens, cruel purples, sug- 
gesting conflict. Violent passions wage a silent 
war. Strange monsters await attack. A soul is 
born. 




















The second stage of Mack’s pantomime opens with 
a mist, which obscures all that has gone before. 
Slowly a figure in black becomes manifest; the eyes 
are bandaged and chains are about the body. More 
figures appear, similarly chained and_ bandaged. 
They move blindly, bound to a common chain, 
groping, searching. One figure tears madly at the 
chains which bind him to the others and which 
will not be broken. 











A green shape appears in the depths. Long ten- 
tacles flash out towards the figures as though whip- 
ping them upon their quest. They become frantic, 
they tug and strain until exhaustion overcomes 
them and they sink to the ground. Life seems to 
have passed. ... Then another form appears— 
golden mellow as the sunshine. The green shape, 
now thin and weak, slips back into the murk. 











In the last of Mack’s models for The Cycle the 
bandages fall from the eyes of the groping figures, 
and the chains become garlands of flowers. Light 
sweeps over them. They dance. The radiance has 
filled all space—infinite, golden and boundless— 


and the mist is gone. ... Then a black cloud, 
terror, panic, extinction. Out of the blackness ot 
death comes a vision. Fiery reds, vivid greens, 


cruel purples. Strange monsters await attack. 
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A PRISONER OF PEACE 


The Swallow Book, by Ernst Toller, translated from the German by 
Ashley Dukes. Oxford University Press: New York. 

Like Ernst Toller’s plays, The Swallow Book was written in the 
fortress of Niederschénenfeld, on the upper Danube, to which, “‘a pris- 
oner confined by prisoners,’ the author was sent for the term of five 
years in punishment for his part in the Munich revolt of 1919. The 
book, which takes the form of forty short poems dedicated to a pair of 
swallows that nested in Toller’s cell in the summer of 1922, is in reality 
the personal drama, not only of a prisoner contemplating the birds who 
are his companions, but of free spirits in conflict with the imprisoned 
outer world, the drama of “chained men who dream.” 

“You are like our poets, O my swallows. 

Through men they suffer. Men they love 

With inextinguishable ardor, 

They who are brothers to the stars and stones and storms 
More than to this humanity.” 

Europe is the protagonist in this theatre of consciousness, where the 
long monologue changes its rhythm from stanza to stanza in a passionate 
appeal to humanity. It is Toller the dramatist who apostrophizes his 
swallows with the same simplicity and directness of feeling he shows 
toward the workmen of The Machine-Wreckers and Man and the Masses, 
and also with the rare gift of utterance that sums up heights and depths 
of expression in a sudden image. In this matter of imagery Toller is 
especially fortunate in his translator. Ashley Dukes has much the same 
understanding of words—their tone, color, power—and the translation 
has the stark but beautiful simplicity of the original, a quality altogether 
lacking in the dull, toneless, sentimental version of Man and the Masses 
which doomed the Theatre Guild production of Toller’s play last winter. 
Few translators could do anything finer than this of Mr. Dukes: 

“How shall I give you entertainment, birds of freedom? 

I am a prisoner, and my will is not my will. 

Should I sing a song of freedom, the warder will report: 
The prisoner sang a revolutionary song, 

Which is forbidden by the regulations. 
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Mighty monarchs are these regulations witless men have set on thrones, 
They carry whips. Men call them rods of justice. 

The rods of this gray house are: Solitude Bed removal Bread ang 
water No yard exercise No pen or paper Speech forbidden Song 
forbidden Books forbidden  Strait-jacket.” 

It is no longer possible to regard Toller as a propagandist writer, or 
even as a social playwright responding to the political reactions of his 
time, like the realists of the last generation. Unmistakably a new voice 
speaks. Happily the book appears at the moment when Toller’s release 
from imprisonment is announced, and he is able for the first time to see 
his dramas upon the stage. The Swallow Book may mean more to lovers 
of the drama and to dramatists seeking a modern idiom than many 


books of plays and manuals of playwriting. 
FREDERICK Morton. 


THE AMENITIES OF MR. EATON 


The Actor’s Heritage, by Walter Prichard Eaton. The Atlantic 
Monthly Press: Boston. 

Mr. Eaton’s book is a personally conducted tour of his own library 
(which must be a fascinating one) and an informal, intimate talk on the 
finds he has made there. In many delightful ways it is like A. Edward 
Newton’s Amenities of Book-Collecting. Mr. Eaton ruminates at random 
among his books, and—without any definite order or stated purpose—he 
gives a vivid sense of a continuous theatre. He sees the present in its 
relation to the past, tracing the royal line that has extended Burbage 
to Barrymore. 

Some pages from the life of Thomas Holcroft, a strolling player and 
struggling playwright of the late eighteenth century, Mr. Eaton revives. 
He brings back the first night of Charles Macklin in The Merchant of 
Venice in 1741, when Macklin made history and wiped out one tradition 
to establish another, by presenting Shylock as a tragic and persecuted figure 
for the first time. He writes amusingly of our own frontier theatre, when 
Sol Smith was its magnate; of Macready’s visits to America from another 
point of view than that of the famous Astor Place Riot; tells of Rachel's 
appearance in New York in 1841, when the stately Alexandrines of Cor- 
neille were played to politely bored audiences who became honestly enthw- 
siastic over such current native fare as Fifteen Years of a New York Fire. 
man’s Life!!!; quotes from the discerning pages of Colley Cibber's 
Apology, which contains more real understanding of the art of acting than 
most succeeding critics have ever shown; revives the old days, the palmy 
days, when hoodlums dropped hickory nuts from the balconies on the heads 
of unfortunates in the pit; points back to the minstrel days of Weber and 
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Fields; and concludes with an entertaining chapter on Legs in Grandpa's 
Day. In each sketch Mr. Eaton takes his sources from books which 
through years of eager, dusty hunting in old shops have found their way to 
his own shelves. He writes with a spontaneity and an intimate charm that 
is much more a quality of good conversation than of learned criticism. 

Throughout the entire volume Mr. Eaton is confiding and amusing. He 
never loses his temper, and (which is rare indeed in a man whose hobby 
is collecting from the past) never loses his optimism when facing the pres- 
ent. In text and illustration he provides from his own library a book that, 
if it is fair to quote his own words which are not applied to his own work, 
“the young critics should be compelled to read . . . so they might learn 
that there were kings before Agamemnon, and the old critics so they might 
be reminded that the stage always was degenerating and ‘not what it used 
to be.’ ” JoHN MAson Brown. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Jealousy: Enemies: the Law of the Savage; with an Introductory Essay 
on Marriage by the Author, by Mikhail Petrovich Artzybashef. Boni and 
Liveright: New York. 

The author of Sanine, A l’Extreme Limite and other novels, realistic 
exponent of the passions and perversities of man, here presents a trilogy of 
plays on the conflict of the sexes, particularly as it is found in that corro- 
sive institution—marriage. ‘This isn’t a picnic,” remarks one of the char- 
acters in Jealousy, “it’s a concert of amorous tomcats.’”’ But in the case of 
the plays it is at least a concert conducted by a master hand and tending 
toward a definite purpose. ‘Nobody wants to know or tell the truth,” says 
another character—and it is against this wilful ignorance, this criminal 
neglect, that Artzybasheff concentrates his fire. The force of his argument, 
as also the interest of the plays, lies in the variety of character and inci- 
dent which he brings into his scene—a variety held, however, strictly within 
the limits of his theme. Each of the three plays has its leading motive 
of disharmony heightened by a variety of minor conflicts and contentions, 
striding in five acts toward a disastrous and inconclusive end. From the 
welter of sexual incompatibility in which his world founders, the plays 
offer no avenue of escape, only in the last lines of his preface he holds out 
the hope that: “If we observe attentively the changing relations between 
the two sexes, even now we can discern a barely perceptible yet irresistible 
trend in a new direction.” 


James Joyce, His First Forty Years, by Herbert S. Gorman. B. W. 
Huebsch, Inc.: New York. 
“Art necessarily divides itself into three forms, progressing from one to 
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the next. These forms are: the lyrical form, the form wherein the artis 
presents his image in immediate relation to himself; the epical form, 
wherein he presents his image in immediate relation to himself and to 
others; the dramatic form, the form in which he presents his image in 
immediate relation to others. . . ."’ Thus James Joyce, through the |j 
of Stephen Dedalus in The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. Ip tis 
illuminating and lucid pages Mr. Gorman shows us the development of 
Joyce and his art through these various modes of expression, from the lyric 
forms of Chamber Music to that overwhelming achievement, Ulysses 
where lyrical, epical and dramatic combine in a transcendent, a unique 
creation. He gives a chapter to Exiles, Joyce’s one play, which is “a te 
section of souls, a penetrating revelation of the mind of a hyper-intellectual. 
ized artistic type.’ But of even greater interest to every artist and artisan 
both in and out of the theatre is Mr. Gorman’s clear and readable expogi- 
tion of the work of this outstanding figure in modern literature. 


The Show-Off, by George Kelly. Little, Brown and Company: Boston. 
Heil-Bent fer Heaven, by Hatcher Hughes. Harper and Brothers: New 
York. 

There have been two Pulitzer prize plays in this year of grace! The 
Show-Off, selected by the Advisory Committee, and Hell-Bent fer Heaven, 
which actually received the prize. Both plays ran on Broadway during the 
season of 1923-24 and were duly welcomed in the pages of Theatre Arts, 
Their publication in book form gives an opportunity to compare the results 
of widely different types of preparation. The Show-Off is the work of an 
actor-author, trained on the vaudeville stage. The leading character isa 
creation of consummate skill—consistently egregious, exasperating—alto- 
gether viable; his mother-in-law in the role of Greek chorus—audience and 
sibyl in one—is an admirable foil, but the play shows in its printed dress 
even more clearly than on the stage the processes of an infelicitous pad 
ding. Hatcher Hughes, who as student teacher and author approaches 
the stage from a different point, presents in Hell-Bent fer Heaven a type 
less universal in its appeal, but no less American in form and setting. The 
religious maniac of the southern mountains is a tragic figure moving 
fatally to fatal ends. The machinery of the play is at times almost melo 
dramatic—a crowding of incredible incidents—but the character has the 
qualities of an essential reality. Both plays present excellent material for 
the actor and are effectively of the theatre. 


Gilles und Jeanne, George Kaiser; Gustav Keipenheur: Potsdam; 
Schweiger, Franz Werfel; Stiirme, Fritz von Unruh. Kurt Wolf: 
Miinchen. 

If you begin these plays by three of the outstanding poet-playwrights of 
Central Europe, you will read them through in spite of the obstacles the 
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authors put in your way. The language itself is as different from the 
German of Goethe or of Hauptmann as the situations and the psychology 
are from those of any earlier day. The vocabulary, the word forms, the 
sentence-structure are all strange and difficult. But they have all a certain 
magic of sound and rhythm that lifts you up and carries you along, and 
that reminds you why it was that Masse-Mensch, like these an oratorical 
drama, could not survive the amputation of Toller’s wings of speech by 
Mr. Untermeyer. The sound of the words and the sweep of the measure 
are of the essence of these plays. In Von Unruh’s Stiirme the words are the 
only glory; the play itself is dull and confused. George Kaiser's Gilles und 
Jeanne adds the power of accented action which his admirers, who are 
many here and abroad, call his art, but it will hardly increase his fame— 
or Jeanne’s. Schweiger, by Franz Werfel, is in another class. A patho- 
logical play—not only because of its material but in its point of view— 
it is a poignant, compelling tale, beautifully told, with a wide range of 
methods, from naturalism to expressionism, letaly interchanged but always 
unified. It is the work of a man who is not only a dramatist and a poet 
but a philosopher. But it is the work of a man who has dwelt overlong 
with the terrors that shadow the mind and the body of man. 


French Comedies of the XVIIIth Century, translated by Richard Ald- 
ington. Broadway Translations, E. P. Dutton and Company: New York. 

The successors of Moliére were a numerous and prolific race. They 
supplied the Comédie Francaise with an endless stream of five-act comedies 
filled with witty dialogue, absurd situations and a succession of characters, 
lovers and valets modelled on the classic tradition. From the mass of 
plays written during the first half of the eighteenth century, Mr. Alding- 
ton has selected, for translation and comment, those which represent various 
aspects of the society of the time and the methods of attack of different 
authors—high water marks of the period. The plays are: The Residuary 
Legatee, by Regnard; Turcaret or The Financier, by Lesage; The Game 
of Love and Chance, by Marivaux, and The Conceited Count, by Des- 
touches. Mr. Aldington’s introduction and biographical notes add greatly 
to the value of the collection and make it a readable and entertaining con- 
tribution to the history of the stage. 


Shakespeare and the Universities, and other studies in Elizabethan 
Drama, by Frederick §. Boas, M.A. (Oxon), Hon. LL.D., St. Andrews. 
D. Appleton and Company: New York. 

In view of the growing importance in our colleges of the arts of the 
theatre from a technical as well as from a literary point of view, this study 
of the relation of the Universities to Elizabethan Drama has a very special 
value. The universities of Shakespeare’s day were violently hostile to 
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the professional stage. When edicts failed to keep the objectionable “com. 
mon plaier’’ at a proper distance, the authorities resorted, more succegg 
fully, to bribery. In his minute and scholarly researches Mr. Boas hag 
brought to light not only many details in connection with the gradual heal 
ing of the breach between gown and buskin, but also valuable side lights 
on stage history and stage craft. It is a book filled with gems of informa. 
tion for the lover of Shakespeare and the student of the drama. 


One-Act Plays, by Christopher Morley. Doubleday, Page & Co: 
New York. 

Of the six one-act plays in this volume four are tedious and labored little 
efforts, which strain after the comic in the form of realism, though 
seldom achieve comedy and never reach reality. Two, Thursday Eveni 
and Bedroom Suite, are commonplace examples of the mother-intaw 
story and domestic tranquillity as they are known in vaudeville houses, 
There are laughs of a sophomoric kind in East of Eden, a farce that 
grows out of an embarrassing moment in the family life of Cain. A 
more serious attempt is Walt, but the play would have little interest if 
the characters did not bear the names of Walt Whitman and Richard 
Harding Davis. Life and charm, however, come in the pleasing fan 
tasy of On the Shelf. The collection will do little for Mr. Morley's 
reputation. It is very far below his standard of writing, and only 
proves again that (Mr. Morley to the contrary notwithstanding) the 
arts of the theatre cannot be acquired in spare minutes in the nursery. 


How to Produce Plays and Pageants, by Mary M. Russell. George H. 
Doran Company: New York. 

This is a hand book for the teacher or church worker who is undertaking 
the staging of playettes for young people. The writer has had much ex 
perience in these undertakings and has written a book of convenient size 
and brevity, illustrated and arranged for easy reference. It contains sev- 
eral short plays by Miss Russell, and schemes for religious and patriotic 
pageants. 


The District Visitor, by Richard Middleton. The Norman Remington 
Company: Baltimore. 

Richard Middleton’s play, The District Visitor, is prefaced by a short 
notice of his life, retelling the story of his brief and promising career and 
his suicide in 1911. The play, which is a fantastic encounter between 
an impoverished writer and Death in the shape of a district visitor—an 
encounter in which death gets very much the worse of it in a war of wits— 
takes on tragic significance in the light of the young author’s final end. 
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An article by Claude Bragdon on Art and Arithmetic in 
the August number of THEATRE Arts brought a storm of 
protest to the editors because the phrase “the uncreated art 
of light’? seemed to ignore the work that Thomas Wilfred 
had done with the Clavilux. Both THeatre Arts (see 
Volume VI, No. 1) and Mr. Bragdon have watched Mr. 
Wilfred’s work with the keenest interest and as Mr. Brag- 
don says in a letter, “I regret the use of the word ‘uncreated’ 
when I meant ‘undeveloped,’ because I realize acutely that 
what Mr. Wilfred has achieved so far outstrips what any 
one else has done as to render it negligible.’ The picture 
above, a nude figure in a drapery of light, is one of Mr. 
Wilfred’s new experiments in the use of the human form 
in a projected mobile light setting, which he considers may 
be the basis of a correlation between the arts of light and 
drama. It shows the long vision of development which not 
only all believers in the art of light but Mr. Wilfred, too, 
see still ahead. 
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SPECIAL THEATRE ARTS OFFERS 


OUTSTANDING BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
OR AS UNUSUAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


HEATRE ARTS, Inc., announces the following special holiday combination 

offers of its publications. An attractive card has been prepared to accompany 
orders intended as Christmas gifts, and such orders will be held until any specified 
mailing date. Each book and magazine will be mailed to a separate address, 
if so desired. 








A Project for a Theatrical 4 
ees De COMBINATION OFFER No. 1 $4,50 
‘V1 THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
The Divine Comedy (One year’s subscription) 
of Dante 


THE COLONNADE a ' 
By Norman-Bel Geddes THE HOUSE INTO WHICH WE ARE BORN jf © 4“? 
The foreword by Regular Sales Price $5.5C | 
Max Reinhardt 








The Photography by 
Francis Bruguiere COMBINATION OFFER No. 2 $6.00 
Bound in boards. Forty half- THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
tone plates. Price $5 0 (One year’s subscription) 
THE PETERBOROUGH ANTHOL 0G i i 
THE COLONNADE 
The Colonnade THE HOUSE INTO WHICH WE ARE BORN § ®°2"s 
By Stark Young * gular Sales Price $7.75 








A distinguished modern drama 
of the aristocratic South. Bound 
in paper, $.75; boards, $1.00 





COMBINATION OFFER No. 3 $7.00 
TheHouseIntoWhich | THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
(One year’s subscription) 
We Are Born \ PROJECT FOR THE DIVINE COMEDY 
By Jacques Copeau Regular Sales Price $9.00 





A poignant and unflinching por- 
trait of a French family which 





shows Copeau turning dramatist 
for the first time. Bound in COMBINATION sre nie $10.00 ’ 
paper, $.75; boards, $1.00. THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


(One year’s subscription) 
A PROJECT FOR THE DIVINE COMEDY 
The Peterborough 


f tors , THE PETERBOROUGH ANTHOLOGY 

nt THE COLONNADE » menue 
—T THE HOUSE INTO WHICH WE ARE BORN 5 ne 

Being a selection from the works Regular Sales Price $13.00 


of Edward Arlington Robinson, 
Josephine Preston Peabody, 
Hermann Hagedorn, Padraic a 

Colum, and the other poets who | COMBINATION OFFER No. 5 $12.00 
nave been members of the Mac- <IVID CTT > : 

Dowell Colony. Cx ympiled by a. ae are we 4 5 iL Y 

Jean Wright Gorman and e Wailer Sales Price $16.01 

Herbert S. Gorman. $2 

















These offers are good for new subscriptions only (not renewals). Order now. 
Christmas orders will be held until any specified date. 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc., 7 East 42nd St., New York 
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Michel Fokine 


Dance Studio 
Instruction in every style of dancing, plas- 
tic and mimic roles. 
Registration now for additional new 
classes. 
Special Children’s class personally con 
ducted by 


Vera Fokina 


4 Riverside Drive Tel. Endicott 9858 














eo | 


DENISHAWN 





The Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
THE DENISHAWN MAGAZINE, a quarterly 


review devo'ed to the art of the dance. Two 
dollars by the year, fifty cents a copy 








KATHARANE EDSON, Pirector 
327 West 28th Street New York City 
—_ — 








INTER-THEATRE ARTS 
SCHOOL OF 
ACTING and PRODUCTION 


Aims to give the student a practical knowledge on 
which to build his creative work in the theatre. 
Winter Term 
October 30, 1924, to May 2, 1925 
Special Evening Classes in Acting, Stage Lighting, 
Stage and Costume Design, and Pageantry. 
\ffliation with the Art Theatre, 


Director. 


Professional 
Henry STILLMAN, 
For terms and catalog address 
INTER-THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
42 Commerce Street New York 


CARTER-WADDELL SCHOOL 
OF DANCING 


Private and Class Instruction 
sallet, Oriental, Acrobatic, Interpretive, 
Russian, Buck, Stage Step. Dances 
composed for Professionals and Ama- 
leurs. Vaudeville Acts Arranged. 

Teachers’ Course. 


18 West 72nd St., New York City 
Endicott 4188 





MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF UNITED ARTS 


Music - Painting - Sculpture - Architecture 
Opera Class - - Ballet - - Drama - - Lectures 


Nicholas Roerich, Founder. 





New Courses in Drama, Theatre 
Decoration, Costume Design, Bal- 
let, and all other Branches of Art. 


310 Riverside Drive New York City 


The Laboratory 
Theatre 


139 Macdougal St. New York 


Theatre combines 
school 


The Laboratory 
a working theatre and a 
under the direction of 


Richard Boleslawsky 


Former Director of the Moscow Art Theatre Studio 
Prospectus upon request Telephone Spring 2759 
Five Scholarships Available for Men 











THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama .. Music .. Dance 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
WINTER TERM, September 2nd to June 13th. 
SUMMER TERM, June 24th to August 4th. 


Mr. and Mrs. Burton W. James, Play 
Staging. 
Crawford, Phonetics, 
Literature. 
Sylvia Tell, Dancing. 
Berthe Poncy Dow and Wallace Dow, Dalcroze 
Furythmics. 


Acting and 


Margaret E. A Diction and 


Mark Tobey and Irene Ewing Davis, Design. 
NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director. 
Write for Catalog 
Scholarships to talented students. 


The recognized place for plays 
and books of the Theatre 


Our pare The most complete 
to be found. 
Our aim: To make our service 
the most intelligent and helpful. 
\ new list of Plays for Christmas produc- 
tion sent free upon request. 
Mrs. Inchbald’s British Theatre 
Complete in 25 vols. $35.00. 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 


29 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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New Trends in the 
Theatre 
“RU SSIA” |! by ¥ illiam Henry Chamberlin. 


trend nowadays is Away 
from the Stanislav a School and in the direction 
of impressionism, improvisation, cooperative 
theatres, and other curious experiments. 


"“CERMANY” by Barrett Clark. Mr, 
Clark disc usses the work 


Opening their new Playhouse of such playwrights as Kaiser, Hasenclever, Toller, 
Bronnen, and other less well-known men. 


The Ram’s Head Players 


WARDMAN PARK THEATRE 


Washington, D. C. 


Ropert Bert James REYNOLDS 
Director Art Director 


Other Contributions which are 


The to appear in 
THE 


Ward Park 
“Theatre | FORUM 


A Magazine of Discussion 
Edited by Henry Guddard Leach 
Tuesday, November 18, 1924 will treat of the new currents in the theatre of 
France, Italy, England and the United States 
$1.00 will bring you the next four issues and, if vou will 


with a new °rsi of Rosta ’s be iglon send it before November 25th, and mention Theatre Arts 
sachet Xostand’s 1 gt Magazine, we will also inciude the October issue which 


by Basil Dav enport. contains the essay on the modern stage of Russia. 


THE FORUM, 247 Park Ave., New York.N.Y. 


THE FIRST EDITION 
& BOOK COLLECTOR 


is a specialized Journal devoted to First Editions and Modern 
Collecting—Auction Records and Critical Bibliography. 











The first issue contained eight special arti- 
cles on Citeiviink and vast poe suc- YEARLY 
’ : : SUBSCRIPTION 
cess. It was actually sold out before any 15s. 6d 
S. e 





press advertising appeared. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 
TO, THE FIRST EDITION PRESS, 
15 DENMAN STREET, LONpoNn, W. 1. 
Please send “THE FIRST EDITION & BOOK COLLECTOR” for 12 months, 
for which I enclose 15s. 6d. 
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THE EQUITY PLAYERS INC. 
EXPRESSING WILLIE 


by RACHEL CROTHERS 


at the 48th Street Theatre in the 10th month of its run 


In accordance with their established custom the Actor’s Theatre, Inc., will present five 
subscription plays this season. Members may obtain their seat locations from Equity 
Players, subscription department, 48th Street Theatre, Bryant 2518. 





Provincetown Playhouse Productions 
t 
THE GREENWICH VILLAGE THEATRE | THE PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE 


Now Playing eo Now Playing 
DesirE UNDER THE ExoMs, by Eugene O'Neill S. S. Grencarrn, by Eugene O'Neill 





In Preparation 
Tue Last Nicut or Don Juan, by Edmond In Preparation 
Rostaad Love For Love, by William Congreve 


Tue BroTHerRS KARAMAZOFF, dramatized by Beyonp, by Walter Hasenclever 


Jacques Copeaw Season subscription for remaining 4 

Season subscription for remaining 4 | bills, $8.80 per seat. Guest tickets, $2.75. 
bills, $8.80 per seat. Tickets also on sale | Subscriptions and tickets can be secured 
to public at theatre box office, Seventh | at Provincetown Playhouse, 133 Macdou- 
Avenue and Fourth Street. | gal Street 











THOMAS WILFRED 

Announces his annual One-Act Plays for 
NEW YORK RECITAL Stage and Study 
— i. Preface by Augustus Thomas 


NE W S LA V I L UX 25 masterpieces by American, English and Irish 


authors, with 9 plays never before published. 
Authors included are: 


AEOLIAN HALL George Ade, Augustus Thomas, Wm. Gillette, 
on Rachel Crothers, Edward Peple, Wm. DeMille, Vic- 

tor Mapes, R. H. Davis, Arthur Hopkins, Laurette 

December 26, 1924, Taylor, Austin Strong, Lloyd Osbourne, Clare Kum- 

: mer, Zoe Akins, J. W. Rogers, Sir Arthur Pinero, 

the day after Christmas Henry Arthur Jones, A. A. Milne, Harold Brig- 


at 8.15 P. M. house, Hartley Manners, F. Fenn, R. Price, Stan- 
pnerae ; » . ¥ , oy hton, Lady Gre y, L. N. Parker, W. W. 
This will be the only recital in New York he See Sane Cee — 


Jacobs, Oliphant Down. 

during the season 1924-25. 
Mr. Wilfred will play the new five-manual 
Model “E” Clavilux, which embodies two 
new projection principles and marks the 


1 bound volume, $3.15 postpaid. 
(Ready about Dec. 1) 


greatest single development since the Artist Send 4 cents for our new 256-page catalogue, de- 
, “ sae scribing thousands of plays, including many recent 
began his research work on Light as a Fine Broadway successes like Seventeen, The Torch- 
Art in 1905. Bearers, Kempy, The Charm School, Duley, Come 
The program will include “A Fairv Out of the Kitchen, Daddy Long-Legs, To the 
tt P _ > ect I CruGe et . y Tale of Ladies, The 18th Chair, Adam and Eva, Seven Keys 
the Orient, Through the Enchanted For- to Baldpate, Broadway Jones, Mr. Pim Passes By, 
est,” and a group of fantastic Stage Settings The Dover Road, Nothing But the Truth, The Inti- 
conceived and executed in four dimensions. mate Strangers, Tweedles, Green Stockings. 
Tickets: $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 and $0.83 SAMUEL FRENCH 
Mail orders filled from the Tickets on sale after Incorporated 1898 
. . Je 
Clavilux Laboratories gre — T. R. Epwarps, Managing Director. 
ree 29 West find Street 25 West 45th Street New York City 
« Rog ee te New York City 
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THEATRE ARTS DIRECTORY 








Agencies 


Public Stenographer 





Stage Career Agency 
1493 Broadway New York City 


National Letter Company 
ELIZABETH HAMM, PRES. 
Typing—Plays and Manuscripts 


1416 B’way (Cor. 39th St.) Penn. 4141 





Books 


Schools 





Drama Book Shop, Inc. 
29 West 47th Street, New York City 





Costumes 


Mille. Rita La Chappelle 


STAGE, CLASSIC, MODERN DANCING 
MORNING AND EVENING CLASSES 


149 W. 57th St.,N. Y.C. — Circle 1243 








Costumes TAMS Music 
Largest Costume Establishment in 
the United States 
Longacre 1913. 318 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 


NEW YORK STUDIO NELLE APPOINTMENTS 
300 west 58TH sT. COLUMBUS 9545 
Former Imperial Russian Ballet Master, late with 
Pavlowa Company. Beginners, advanced profes- 
sional classes, with special attention to children 
and teachers, in mastering, bar work, combinations, 
character and acrobatic technique. 





Lighting Equipment 





Display Stage Lighting Co., Inc. 
334 West 44th Street 


Longacre 9210. New York City 


Spanish Dancing Studio 


Personal instruction by 


AURORA ARRIAZA 


637 Madison Ave. (Cor. 59th Street) 
Regent 7348. 





Pevear Color Specialty Co. 


71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 


Myra Jane Wilcoxon 
SCHOOL OF BALLET AND PANTOMIME 
637 Madison Ave., New York City 
Regent 7568. 





Universal Electric Stage Lighting 
Co. 


321 West 50th St., New York, N. Y. 





Makeup, Wigs and Toupees 





Oscar F. Bernner 
107 West 46th St., New York City 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We take pleasure in announcing an additional ser- 
vice for our subscribers, a Classified Directory of 
reliable specialists in the field of the Theatre. 

It is our earnest desire to serve our readers in 
every way possible. Descriptive literature will be 
furnished upon direct request to the advertiser. 
For any further information write to 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
Buyer's Service Department 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 








G. Shindhelm 
144 West 46th Street 
Bryant 3726. New York City 








Public Stenographers 





F. S. Bachman 


Play, Programs and Manuscripts 
Multigraphed, Mimeographed and Printed. 


§2 Vanderbilt Ave., Room 214, tel.M.H.1857 








Carrie S. Koch 
Manuscript Specialist 
“Abie’s Irish Rose,” “Beggar on Horseback,” 
“Meet the Wife” and other successes. 


1482 B’way, N. Y. C. Bryant 8827 








SENEGAS COMPANY 


9 West 46th St. 
New York City. 


Appointments 
Bryant 5687-8. 


Mr. P. V. Senegas, a Designer and Creator 
of artistic fashions in Hair Dressing, Trans- 
formations and Hair Goods. 


Endorsed by such stars as: 


MISS MARY NASH 

MISS NORA BAYES 

MISS VIOLET HEMMING 
MISS ALICE TERRY 

MISS BLANCHE RING 


and other celebrities—Leaders of Society. 
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